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This article undertakes to consider our knowledge of God on the basis of a critical 
examination of the relationship between cognition and experience. It is shown that 
experience is a much wider realm than that of cognition. The most intense experiences 
of religion are aroused by situations where the well-organized habits of thought and 
behavior are inadequate. In times of bewilderment and defeat one becomes unusually 
sensitive to a vast range of stimuli which have not been well organized in our ordinary 
consciousness. One may be perfectly sure of having experienced God without being 
able to give a clear definition of God. Analogies to this are found in every realm of ex- 
perience. The conception of God will become more definite in proportion as religious 
experience is more definitely apprehended and described. 


Two methods have been used to show how we know God. 
One has been to show that we know God just as we know other 
objects. The other has been to show that knowledge of God is a 
special kind of knowledge, different from all other, requiring 
perhaps, a special faculty, or, if not that, at any rate being a 
kind of knowledge quite different from ordinary cognition. 

We believe that the second of these two methods is hopeless. 
It is sometimes said that we know God by means of a certain 
feeling, or an intuition, or faith, or moral will. But in such case 
we use the verb ‘“‘to know” and we must mean either one of two 
things. We may mean, first, that a certain peculiar sort of 
experience designated as feeling, or intuition, or faith, or moral 
endeavor, different from all other experiences, yields the data 
from which we derive our knowledge of God. Such usage of 
words we hold to be perfectly legitimate. But a second mean- 
ing may be intended. These experiences of faith, feeling, intui- 
tion, moral will, may be represented as not mere experiences 
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from which knowledge is derived, but as constituting in them- 
selves a peculiar kind of knowledge. In other words, experience 
is confused with knowledge; and because the experience is 
peculiar, the knowledge is thought to be peculiar. It is as 
though one would say that because we cognize a bell through 
sound and a post through sight we must exercise a different 
faculty of knowing in the one case than in the other. This 
confusion of cognition with experience is an error which we 
shall consider a little later. 

To resort to the doctrine of a special kind of knowledge in 
the cognizing of God is to give up the fight. It is to dodge the 
issue. It amounts to a tacit admission that God cannot be 
known by way of ordinary cognition; and that admission is 
fatal. Knowledge is knowledge, and what is not knowledge must 
be given another name. Either our knowledge of God is knowl- 
edge in the ordinary sense of the word, or else we cannot know 
God at all and therefore have no legitimate grounds for believing 
in him. 

WHAT IS COGNITION? 

We do not want to go any deeper into the problems of theory 
of knowledge than is necessary to consider the question of how 
we know God. But we cannot intelligently discuss this problem 
unless we have some common understanding of what we mean 
by knowledge. A common understanding is very difficult to 
attain because of the controversy that now rages between new 
realist, critical realist, pragmatist, and idealist. We shall try 
to state what we mean by knowledge in such a way as to escape 
the points of controversy as much as possible, although our 
hopes of escape are very slim. 

We must, first of all, distinguish between immediate experi- 
ence and knowledge. Immediate experience does not necessarily 
yield knowledge at all; much less does it necessarily yield 
true knowledge. Our hand may brush a table in the dark, and 
yet we not know it. We may not interpret the experience at all. 
We may not know that our hand has touched anything, our 
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mind being turned to other things. We have had a genuine 
experience of the table, an experience, however, in which there 
is no cognition or knowledge. The same, of course, applies to 
visual sense data or any other sensation or combination of 
sensations. The image of the table may fall upon the retina 
of my eye and I be unaware of it or interpret it wrongly, think- 
ing it to be a shadow. 

While immediate experience is not identical with knowledge 
and does not necessarily yield knowledge, yet our knowledge 
of the concrete external world is derived from immediate 
experience. We know an object when we are able to designate 
certain sense qualities having a certain order in time and space. 
When we experience one or more of these sense qualities in 
certain temporal and spatial relations to other sense qualities, 
we are able to infer that the object before us is of a certain sort, 
a table, or chair, or what not. We test this inference by exposing 
ourselves to further sense qualities. If these further sense 
qualities are of the sort that properly pertain to the inferred 
object, occurring in that order in space and time which is proper 
to the object in question, we know that our inference was cor- 
rect. Our knowledge is then fairly certain. All the elaborate 
tests of scientific investigation depend ultimately upon this 
corroboration of inference by means of sense data. Of course 
the situation may be so familiar that we infer instantly from a 
bit of given experience what the object is, and do so with a high 
degree of certainty. 

What we have described is knowledge derived from immedi- 
ate experience, and all our knowledge of the physical world is 
ultimately derived from immediate experience. We may, of 
course, know many objects of which we have no immediate 
experience, but which others have experienced. There is, 
however, knowledge which is purely descriptive or conceptual 
in the sense that it refers to no experience whatsoever, whether 
my own or another’s, It is this latter which we want to contrast 
with knowledge by acquaintance. Knowledge by acquaintance 
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is of that which has been experienced by someone, or presum- 
ably could be; while that knowledge by description, which we 
are now considering in contrast to acquaintance, is knowledge 
of that which could not be experienced by any being whatsoever, 
because of the essential nature of the object known. Mathe- 
maticaJ points and lines are of this sort, as are all geometrical, 
mathematical, and purely logical entities. All number is of 
this sort, number being no object or group of objects which can 
be experienced, but being a “class of classes.” It will be noticed 
that we are not using knowledge by acquaintance and knowl- 
edge by description in exactly the same sense as James used 
them, James seeming to confuse experience and knowledge. 

In purely descriptive knowledge any given concept refers, 
not to any experience, but to other concepts which together 
with it make up a system of concepts. In knowledge by ac- 
quaintance the concept likewise refers to other concepts which 
with it make up a system; but in knowledge by acquaintance 
this system of concepts does not stop with itself. It designates 
some particular experience or class of experiences. An experi- 
ence consists of certain sense qualities in a certain order in space 
and time. These sense qualities as designated by the concept 
may be more or Jess discrete, orderly, accurately selected from 
out of the stream of experience; or they may be more or less 
confluent, massively continuous; a sort of flood of expertence.? 
But in any case knowledge by acquaintance means that the 
concept designates a certain experience or class of experiences, 
while in purely descriptive knowledge it designates no experi- 
ence whatsoever (sense data) but only a system of concepts. 

Now the point we want to make concerning knowledge of 
God is this: Do we know God by acquaintance or by descrip- 
tion alone? Is he experienced or could he be experienced, if not 
by ourselves at least by others; or is he like the mathematical 
point and line, and like number, of such a nature that he cannot 

t This matter is treated more fully in a forthcoming article in the Journal of Philos- 


ophy—which will have appeared by the time this paper is read—on “Experience, Mind, 


and the Concept.” 
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be experienced, not belonging to the objects of possible experi- 
ence? Does the concept of God refer to some experience, or does 
it refer only to a system of concepts? This is our dilemma. We 
believe there is no other alternative because there is no other 
kind of knowledge. Either God is an object of sensuous experi- 
ence or else he is purely a system of concepts and nothing else. 
All attempts to escape this dilemma result in mere confusion 
and befuddlement, if not in actual superstition. 

We must say at the start that we take the first of these two 
alternatives. God is an object of experience. He is not merely 
a system of concepts. We believe that almost all reputable mod- 
ern treatments of religion must take this position, if their impli- 
cations are clearly thought through. Almost al] modern treat- 
ments make a study of religious experience. Religious experi- 
ence is taken for granted. It is the typical form of experience 
which provides us with the data for studying religion and for 
making our inferences concerning the nature of the religious 
object, whether we call that object God or not. There can be no 
question about the reality of religious experience, any more than 
there can be question concerning the reality of that kind of ex- 
perience called dreams, or drunken ha)jucinations, or color, 
or sound, or experience of stones and trees. These are all expe- 
riences of equal reality. What may be the nature of the object 
experienced in each case is another matter. We often do not 
know what the object is. But that there is some object in all 
cases of experience-can scarcely be questioned, unless we are 
ready to plunge into absolute skepticism. And absolute skepti- 
cism is impossible, even though one be somewhat of a paranoiac 


and must invent an “animal faith” to escape from it. 
There are, then, three questions to be considered in the 


problem of how we know God, for the present using the term 


“God” merely to designate the object of religious experience 
without any assumptions concerning the nature of that object. 


The three questions at issue are: (1) What is the character of 
religious experience? and (2) what is the datum therein experi- 
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enced? and (3) what may be inferred from such data concerning 
the character of this object called God. In this paper we shall 
consider (1) and (2) only. 

Why are people so uncertain concerning their concept of God 
if he be an object of experience as genuinely as tree, and hill, 
and stone? One reason, and we believe the chief reason, is 
that religious experience has never been adequately distin- 
guished from many other forms and phases of experience. In 
our experience of God there is a merging of many experiences, 
and just that form or phase which gives us data for the knowl- 
edge of God is not clearly distinguished from that which gives 
us data for our knowledge of earth, and sky, and fellow-man, 
and social group. Now of course this merging of many phases 
of experience is inevitable, not only in case of God, but in the 
case of everything else. When we have a visual experience of a 
stone, we also, in the same situation, experience the light, and 
hence the sun; also the earth, and sky, and heaven knows what 
all. All these are merged in our experience of the stone. But 
in the case of the stone we have learned how to distinguish 
between that phase of experience which can be said to be data 
pertaining to stone from that phase which is data pertaining to 
sun, etc. There is probably an infinite wealth of data merged 
in any ordinary experience, but we have learned to distinguish 
and select from this infinite wealth those data which enable us 
to adapt ourselves to stones and trees and hills and make infer- 
ence concerning them. But with respect to our experience of 
God we have not learned to do this. 

Religious experience is one of the most ancient and wide- 
spread of all experiences, but the unique datum of religious 
experience has never been adequately distinguished from other 
data. It might be more correct to say that the distinctive 
merging of data constituting the total datum of religious experi- 
ence has never been defined satisfactorily. The same is true of 
that datum of experience from which we derive our knowledge 
of other minds. Perhaps religious experience and experience of 
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other minds belong to the same category. Because the data 
pertaining to God and other minds is so much more complex 
than that pertaining to stones and trees, it is perhaps very 
natural that we should be much slower in clarifying the former 
than the latter. Yet unti) these data, or this datum, does attain 
further clarification we cannot make our knowledge of God and 
other minds intelligible. And until we make it intelligible this 
kind of knowledge cannot properly be cultivated. Since science 
has clarified the data out of which we develop our knowledge 
of physical nature, our knowledge of this field of experience has 
proceeded by leaps and bounds. In contrast, the cultivation 
of religion and love, which depend upon our experience of God 
and other minds, lags far behind. May not a clarification of 
these data enable us to correct this dangerously one-sided de- 


velopment? Our essay is an endeavor to contribute to this end. 


WHAT IS RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE ? 


Since religious experience has not yet emerged in our minds 
as something distinct from all other phases of experience, we 
cannot hope to draw a line of demarcation about all religious 
experience excluding everything which it is not. The utmost 
we can hope to do is to take some one type of experience which 
is very common and which we believe to be unquestionably 
religious, and endeavor to distinguish it from all else. Then we 
shall investigate it to clarify the data which constitute our 
experience of God. When we have done that there still remains 
the further task of developing an adequate idea of God from 
these data. An adequate idea of God can be reached only when 
all religious experiences have been distinguished from all other, 
and this total mass of experience properly treated as basis of 
inference in cognizing God. We are as yet a long, long way from 
achieving this. But if many individuals contribute to the work 
of distinguishing, analyzing, and interpreting religious experi- 
ence, and if the great religious experiences of history are pre- 
served with some degree of accuracy, human history may cul- 
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minate in an adequate idea of God. We can imagine no loftier 
culmination to the life of the race. 

The most common human appeal to God is in the hour of 
bewilderment, when the individual (and often the group) feels 
baffled and defeated. It is when he is not sure of himself that 
he turns to God; when he is in doubt, and yet feels the urgency 
of action; when he does not know which way to turn, and yet 
feels that he must turn some way. Above all it is when one 
has staked all his life’s success and happiness upon some enter- 
prise, and feels it threatened with disaster or actually ruined. 
It is at such a time that one has a sense of God. If he is reli- 
giously inclined, and has accepted some definite religious tradi- 
tion, he may at such a time quite freely and completely turn to 
God in prayer, or trust, or remonstrance, or curses. But even 
though he may have accepted no religious tradition, we believe 
that in most cases a man at such a time will feel that he has to 
do with that which may be called a religious object. He may 
call it fate, or the overwhelming power of the universe, or what 
not; but he stands face to face with it as at no other time. And 
he has something akin to personal relations with it at such an 
hour, whatever his philosophy may be." 

* This sense of personal relations with the power that affects one in sudden shock 
or excessive strain is excellently set forth by George A. Coe in his Psychology of Religion, 
p. 100, fifth impression: ““The ‘Titanic’ survivors who were rescued by the ‘Carpathia,’”’ 
so Stanton Coit, an eyewitness, relates, “seemed not to be stunned and crushed, but 
‘lifted into an atmosphere of vision, where self-centered suffering merges into some 
mystic meaning. .... We were all one, not only with one another, but with the cos- 
mic being that for the time had seemed so cruel.’”’ Still more significant is Professor 
James’s analysis of his own attitudes and those of others on the occasion of the great 
California earthquake, which overtook him at Stanford University. ‘As soon as I 
could think,” he says, “I discerned retrospectively certain peculiar ways in which my 
consciousness had taken in the phenomenon. These ways were quite spontaneous and, 
so to speak, inevitable and irresistible. First, I personified the earthquake as a perma- 
nent individual entity. . . . . Animus and intent were never more present in any human 
action, nor did any human activity ever more definitely point back to a living agent as 
its source and origin. All whom I consulted on the point agreed as to this feature in 
their experience. ‘It expressed intention,’ ‘It was vicious,’ ‘It was bent on destruction,’ 
‘It wanted to show its power,’ or what not. To me it simply wanted to manifest the full 
meaning of its name. But what was this “It’’? To some, apparently, a vague, demoniac 


” 


power; to me an individualized thing. 
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Since we are now examining religious experience as such, 
we must consider it from the psychological standpoint. What 
precisely is it, in psychological terms, that occurs at such a 
time? In bewilderment the established system of habits is 
frustrated. There is a quickening of a great many different 
impulses, new and old, a flinging out aimlessly of innumerable 
unorganized responses which, for the most part, do not reach 
the stage of overt action. We must imagine a case of extreme 
bewilderment, not merely where one considers a few rather 
well-defined alternatives. An illustration would be a business 
crash where one’s business career is ruined, or disappointment 
in love, or an accident which causes one to give up his chosen 
calling in life, or the death of one beloved, who was the center 
of one’s life. At such times one’s attention ceases to be focused 
on certain definite objects and becomes diffusive. The normal 
objects of response being taken away, one reacts to innumer- 
able features of the environment which he has previously 
ignored. Sometimes it is almost too much to say that he reacts 
to innumerable features, for that suggests that he has analyzed 
the environment into distinct features. But he is ordinarily too 
confused to do much analyzing. It is more correct to say that 
in part, at least, he becomes in the hour of bewilderment sensi- 
tive to the great concrete unanalyzed masses of experience. The 
disorganized throng of impulses which spring forth in such a 
time of frustration render him thus sensitive. He does not neces- 
sarily become fully cognizant of this wealth of fact, but he 
becomes sensitive to it as not before. He may become more or 
less aware of the tenderness of friends, the clinging hands of his 
child, the faint aroma of the wood, and many other things which 
would ordinarily slip over him without affecting him at all. 
Or it may be merely a confused mass of unanalyzed experience 
which he vaguely senses. It is as though the stream of his life 
were suddenly dammed and the waters backed up and spread 
out over more territory, breaking forth into many little explora- 
tive streamlets here and there. The biological utility of this is 
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manifest. In lower animals this aimless flinging about when 
habits are obstructed is most apparent. In humans it is less 
apparent only because the number and diversity of flinging 
impulses is so great that few of them can appear in overt action. 


THE DATUM IN RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


We have already suggested what is the datum in religious 
experience. Is it not the flow of experience apprehended while 
still very imperfectly analyzed by the intelligence? The mind 
ordinarily breaks up the stream of experience into discrete 
data by selecting more or less well-defined elements from out of 
it and noting these only at those regular temporal and spatial 
intervals wherein they have proved significant for guiding 
behavior. Ordinarily we are not aware of anything in our envi- 
ronment save these discrete and selected data. This breaking up 
of the vaguely conscious or wholly unconscious mass of experi- 
ence for the purpose of focusing attention upon distinct and 
separate data in the interests of efficiency is seemingly begun 
with the very earliest reactions of the organism. Automatically, 
by reason of innate mechanisms of behavior, the newborn infant 
or prenatal infant makes these selections rather vaguely from 
the very start. The continued developments of behavior under 
the control of biological needs further refine and distinguish 
these selected data. Social traditions and common sense later 
enter in to define and distinguish and exclude more completely 
all irrelevant material of experience. Scientific method vastly 
augments the process. So it is that we ordinarily are aware of 
little else save these discrete selected data. So it is that the 
flagrant error has arisen that sense experience is originally made 
up of “isolated and disjointed” data which must be unified and 
organized by the intellect. To be sure, data must be organized 
and unified by the mind, but they were first selected and dis- 
jointed from the flood of experience by the intellect and the 
mechanisms of response. 

Now anything which breaks up the established system of 
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response by which we react to the habitually selected data, 
and throws our responses into confusion, may produce in us 
that simultaneity of innumerable responses by which we become 
aware of certain portions of the unanalyzed and unsifted mass 
of experience. Whenever this befalls us we have that which at 
least those who have had appropriate religious training recog- 
nize as the experience of God. Obstruction and bewilderment, 
we have said, is one thing which brings this on. But of course 
it is not the only thing. Gazing at the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River may break down in one all his habitual systems 
of response, and produce that simultaneity of innumerable 
responses to environment by which one becomes more or less 
cognizant of the unanalyzed and unsifted stream. Falling in 
love may produce this experience, if it breaks down one’s estab- 
lished system of response, and fuses into one total response 
innumerable impulses new and old, through which one becomes 
aware of the flow of experience. Something of the same sort 
may be brought about by any crisis; or by the profound and 
affectionate interchange of thought between intimate friends, 
through which the deeps of response are stirred; or by the effect 
of an excited crowd upon the individual—a revival meeting, 
for instance. 

We must insist that what we have thus far described is 
nothing but the datum given in religious experience. It is not 
a statement concerning the nature of God any more than a 
psychological description of the immediate auditory experience 
of a bell is a statement concerning the nature of a bell. One 
might have this immediate experience of a bell and not know 
anything about a bell, have no concept of a bell, and never 
know that he was experiencing a bell. So also with the experi- 
ence of God. The experience of God is not identical with the 
knowledge of God. To describe the immediate experience of 
God is not to give any adequate concept of God at all. 

If we are correct in our statement of how we know objects 
by acquaintance, certain consequences follow. These conse- 
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quences apply not only to our knowledge of God, but to the 
knowing by acquaintance of any object whatsoever. 

(1) One may experience an object, or the human race may 
experience an object, and never know either the object or the 
fact that there has been that particular kind of experience. 
For instance, the human race throughout its entire history has 
experienced oxygen. Yet only in very recent times have we 
had any concept of oxygen, and hence any knowledge whatso- 
ever of oxygen. Until these times we had never distinguished 
those particular data which constitute our experience of oxygen, 
and hence did not know that there was any peculiar quality 
in our experience which we now are able to recognize as experi- 
ence of oxygen. We not only had no knowledge of oxygen, but 
no awareness of that particular quality in experience which 
could Jater be distinguished and defined as experience of oxygen. 

(2) We may know an object by acquaintance and yet not 
know the nature of the experience on which such knowledge is 
based. We may have a definite concept of a house and be able 
to recognize it in many situations, and yet never have dissected 
our experience sufficiently to isolate from the mass those partic- 
ular data that pertain to house. We are not normally intro- 
spective psychologists to that degree. When we perceive a house 
we do not stop to analyze our experience to discover just what 
are the visua) or other data which enter into the immediate 
experience. We are too much preoccupied with the object itself. 
The object itself, in this case, means (a) the concept of the 
house, i.e., the words or other symbols which define the house; 
(6) the course of action with respect to the house which the 
situation requires; (c) certain results which may be expected 
because of the presence of the house in the situation. Since 
any one or more of these normally engage our attention, the 
actual process of experiencing the house never comes under 
our examination. We lead that to the psychologist, and we 
would be sore put to it if we had to tell just when and where 
and how and what is our immediate experience of house. Yet we 


are very certain that we know the house by acquaintance. 
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(3) We may very clearly discern a certain form and quality 
in experience, and yet not know what is the object therein expe- 
rienced. One may be ill and very clearly discern the quality 
of his experience, and yet know nothing of the bacilli which are 
the objects of this experience. 

(4) One may clearly discern both the experience and the 
object. In the first case noted above we knew neither experience 
nor object; in the second, we knew the object but not the experi- 
ence; in the third, the experience but not the object. In this 
fourth instance we know both. 

Now all four of these conditions prevail with respect to 
man’s experience of God. If our description of the nature of 
religious experience be correct, all men are experiencing God 
all the time, since the unsegmented flow of experience is going 
on all the time. But all men are quite oblivious of this experi- 
ence most of the time. Some men become partially aware of it 
occasionally, and it is possible that some men never become 
sufficiently aware of it to have what could be called a religious 
experience. 

Most people are just as ignorant of the exact nature of their 
immediate experience of God as they are of their immediate 
experience of houses and hills. They have not distinguished 
Within the mass of experience that form and quality which has 
given them the sense of God. For this reason many genuinely 
religious people may not recognize what we have described as 
the immediate experience of God to be what they have experi- 
enced. Yet they may be just as certain they have experienced 
God as they are sure they have experienced hills and houses. 
As the hill, or house, as object, engages their attention so com- 
pletely that they do not distinguish in consciousness the precise 
data of immediate experience which pertains to these objects, 
so also with respect to God. Indeed with respect to God it is 
even more so, for two reasons: Because the immediate experi- 
ence is so complex, and because the object itself is of such ab- 
sorbing interest. 


Again, there may be others who are clearly aware of that 
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peculiar experience which is of God, and yet not know it is God 
they are experiencing. 

Again, the third possibility in knowledge by acquaintance 
may apply to experience of God. There are some who may be 
well aware of the experience and yet not know that it is of God. 
They have not the concepts with which to interpret the experi- 
ence. They may be as vividly aware of the experience as a 
patient coming down with typhoid fever is aware of his experi- 
ence, and yet have no more knowledge of the object of that 
experience than the patient has of the typhoid bacilli he is 
experiencing. Neither knows “what is happening to him.” 

Again, there are others who both know God and to some 
degree know the experience by which they attain acquaintance 
with him, Some notable mystics have deliberately cultivated 
this experience. 

With respect to the knowledge of God, we feel that it is very 
important to distinguish between knowledge that we have 
experienced God, and knowledge of what sort of object God is. 
Of these two stages of knowledge, the knowledge that we have 
experienced God is primary and most important. The value 
of clearly distinguishing the datum of religious experience is 
that it enables us to know that we experience God and when we 
experience God. All the values of religion per se, as distin- 
guished from theology, religious philosophy, and religious ethics, 
are to be gotten from this experience of God. The values of this 
religious experience can be immeasurably enhanced by proper 
ideas about God, hence none can prize more highly than we a 
good theology, philosophy, and ethics. But all these ideas 
about God cannot enhance the value of the experience if we do 
not have the experience. Without the experience we have no 
religion at all. With the experience, we may have a very bad 
sort of religion because of our false or inadequate ideas about 
God: namely, our philosophy, ethics, and theology. But no 
matter how excellent these latter may be, we have no religion 


at all if we do not have the experience. We must develop a bet- 
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ter theology, philosophy, and ethics. But most important of all 


we must cultivate religious experience, which is acquaintance 


with God. 


It is neglect of religious experience as such which is our 
chief danger in this age of scientific method. Not that there ts 
of necessity any hostility between scientific method and reli- 
gious experience. Quite the contrary is the case, for the more 


rigorous the scientific method, the more need have we of reli- 
gious experience, and the more need has science of this experience 


to keep it ever youthful and growing. But when the unique 


character of religious experience is not clearly discerned and its 
indispensable value recognized, there is danger that religious ex- 


perience will be ignored and neglected in the wave of enthusiasm 
for scientific method which is now rising among us. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


When the value of religious experience is not put on an 
equal basis with that of scientific method and upheld as an 


indispensable rejuvenator of science, there is no danger that 
men wil] cease to have religious experiences or cease to seek such 


experience. The need of religion is too deeply seated in our 
nature for that. But the danger is that the interpretation of 
this experience, the philosophy, theology, and ethics, which 
give character and direction to the vision and energy derived 
from religious experience, will degenerate. The danger is not 
that we shall cease to be religious, but that the quality of our 
religion will decline. Men will not cease to experience God, but 
their understanding of God will become more and more inade- 
quate to the requirements of our life. Religion needs science as 


much as science needs religion. The evil effects of the divorce 
between the two is shown increasingly by the innumerable 


types of religion that are developing among us. Note the eso- 


teric literature, menta) healing, star-reading, alchemy, the 
cabala, transcendental magic, the higher and lower mysticism, 


eastern scriptures, spiritualism, Seventh-Day Adventists, the 
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Nazarenes, Pentecostals, Church of God, Swedenborgians, 
Pillars of Fire, Theosophists, Buddhists, New Thought of 
many stripes, Divine Science, House of Blessing, Home of 
Truth, Rawson Teaching, Circle of Divine Ministry, Practica) 
Christianity, Metaphysical Library, Unity Center, Practical 
Psychology, Fundamentalists, Modernists, etc., etc. We do not 
mean to )ump a)) these together as equally bad or equally good. 
We only mean to say that such an amazing confusion of religions 
shows that there is something wrong in our treatment and 
interpretation of religious experience. We do not deny that 
members in all these sects may have genuine experience of God. 
But they cannot all interpret and apply the fruits of that experi- 
ence equally well. This confusion in the interpretation and 
application of the experience wil) go from bad to worse if science 
does not recognize the nature and value of re)igious experience 
and affiliate itself more closely therewith. 

What we have said of religious experience smacks strongly of 
Bergson. But we would be greatly misunderstood if our thought 
were identified with his. In order to avoid this confusion we 
must show wherein we differ from him. There are three points 
of difference. 

In the first place we do not agree with Bergson in saying 
that instinct gives us an awareness of the unanalyzed and un- 
selected mass of experience. Instinct is simply the operation 
of certain automatic mechanisms of behavior. These mechan- 
isms do, of course, determine the objects of our attention. But 
they are just the opposite of what Bergson says they are in this 
respect. They are highly selective. They do not render us 
responsive to, sensitive to, conscious of, the unanalyzed flow 
of experience. On the contrary, they are the first steps which 
the organism takes in selecting, from the mass of stimuli which 
assail it, those particular elements which are of practical impor- 
tance. If intellect deals with experience in the interests of 
practice, certainly instinct does so no less. 

Our second point of difference has to do with identifying 
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what Bergson calls “intuition” with knowledge. We are never 


fully aware of the unanalyzed and unselected mass of experience 
in its original continuous flow. But we believe Bergson is right 


in saying that we may have various degrees of awareness of it. 
We have tried to show some of the situations which give rise to 
this awareness. But where Bergson makes his mistake, we be- 
lieve, is in identifying this Immediate awareness of experience 
with knowledge, and treating it as a peculiar kind of knowledge, 
different from intellectual cognition, and designated by the 
term “intuition.” This only leads to confusion. Our awareness 
of the continuous flow of experience is not different in kind 
{from our immediate awareness of a touch or a sound, except 
that in the former case the work of analysis and selection of 
data has not been carried so far as in the Jatter. 

Our third point of difference has to do with metaphysics. 
Because of his initia] error of confusing immediate experience 
with knowledge, Bergson is led to the conclusion that through 
our awareness of the continuous flow of experience we have 
intuitive knowledge of ultimate reality, and that this ultimate 
reality is a continuous stream of experience without thought 
and without purpose, but which is ever evolving into something 
further, the something further being wholly undetermined and 
unknown until actually achieved. In contra-distinction to this, 
we have maintained that our immediate experience of God is 
merely a datum, and taken by itself alone gives us no knowledge 
concerning the character of God. Because this datum is a 
continuous unsegmented flow of experience, we cannot immedi- 
ately jump to the conclusion that God is a universal, unthink- 
ing, unpurposing flow of experience, any more than we can 
conclude that a chair is a disembodied pressure because our 
immediate experience of chair is that of pressure. 
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After an initial definition of critical realism, the article inquires whether the tests of 
reality employed by realism establish the existence of God. Typical conceptions of God 
are subjected to this test, and the conclusion is reached that “‘the existence of a God of 
the traditional sort does not stand on a par, evidentially, with the existence of physical 
objects or of other human and animal minds.” 

I have been asked by various people what bearing, if any, 
the epistemological theory defended in Essays in Critical Real- 
ism has upon our right to believe in God. Let me first remind 
the reader what that theory is, by contrasting it with several 
other current views. 

It is sharply opposed to the various forms of epistemological 
idealism, whether of the Berkeleyan, the Kantian, or the post- 
Kantian type. It rejects the axiom that esse=percipi, that 
nothing exists except as it is known. It holds that physical ob- 
jects are independently real, exist in their own right. What 
their qualitative nature is it leaves an open question, to be 
answered, if at all, by metaphysics. The knowledge of them 
gained through perception and elaborated by the physical 
sciences is valid knowledge, but it is only a structural, not a 
qualitative, knowledge. Any theory of their nature which is 
compatible with science is compatible with our theory. 

Again, critical realism is opposed to radical pragmatism, the 
“philosophy of pure experience,”’ which refuses to believe in 
anything beyond experience. According to that theory, by the 
truth of a belief we can mean only that the belief “‘works,” 
in the sense of producing further experiences of a certain type. 
To say that we believe in God is simply to say that the God- 
belief works satisfactorily for us. By contrast with that posi- 

« A paper read at the annual meeting of the Theologica! Society, in New York, April 


3, 1923. 
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tion, we hold that “‘working” is a useful criterion of truth, but 
is not the meaning of the term “truth.” If the belief in God 
“works,” in the scientific sense, we have, in so far, good reason 
for believing that God exists; but by the truth of a belief in God 
we mean more than the fact that the belief works; we mean 
that there really is such a God, existing in His own right, inde- 
pendently of our knowledge of him. It is not always realized 
that radical pragmatism is a sort of unacknowledged skepti- 
cism, a masked refusal to believe in anything beyond the bor- 
ders of human experience. Realism is willing to entertain the 
possibility of the existence of any sort of reality outside of 
our experience, and merely asks that ample justification be 
offered for believing in this or that suggested reality. 

Critical realism differs, however, from some other contem- 
porary forms of realism in admitting that any or all experi- 
ences of the perceptual sort may, conceivably, be hallucinatory. 
The awareness of physical objects, such as we all have, is not, 
in itself, evidence that such objects exist. Their existence must 
always remain for us, therefore, a matter of hypothesis. For 
that matter, even if we believed that we do actually perceive 
the existence of physical things, that belief would be only a 
hypothesis, conceivably mistaken. In the nature of the case, 
realism must always be a hypothesis. We believe that, in the 
case of physical objects and in the case of human and animal 
minds, there are very conclusive grounds for believing in real- 
ism, and we are very confident that the hypothesis is true. But 
we freely admit that the grounds for belief are essentially 
pragmatic, in the sense that the realistic hypothesis is to be 
accepted because it explains the facts of experience more com- 
pletely and plausibly than any other hypotheses which may 
be suggested. 

We think, then, that the pragmatic method, when properly 
employed, leads to realism; that pragmatism would not remain 
“radical,” confined in its outlook to human experience, if it 
were true to its own genius. Nor do we believe in that popular 
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form of pragmatism which accepts as true whatever ‘‘works,”’ 
in the sense of satisfying our desires or emotions or “needs.” 
The scientific sense of the term ‘‘works,”’ which we accept, has 
no kinship with this loose popular sense. There is no general 
presumption that what satisfies our emotions or our ‘‘needs”’ 
is true. In fact, experience decisively negates this delightful 
conception. The only legitimate ground for believing in the 
existence of anything beyond our immediate experience is that 
the hypothesis that it exists serves to explain the peculiarities 
of our experience. 

In the case of physical objects, the case for realism is over- 
whelming. Our objective experiences are clearly subject to 
other laws than the laws of our experience itself; they belong 
to a describable pattern which is only in very slight degree 
experienced. We cannot affect these experiences by our wills, 
as we can our thoughts, emotions, and desires; we are at their 
mercy. They jump into our ken abruptly, unrelated to any- 
thing pre-existing in our experience. They do not piece together 
into a coherent whole in our experience. But by filling them 
out in imagination, we can construct a complete world, so 
definite that we can predict from our construction, in the great- 
est detail, what objective experiences we shall have at definite 
future moments. They appear at their proper places in this 
order with the regularity of clockwork. They seem not to 
spring up spontaneously within our field, but to come to it out 
of this order. 

The facts thus hinted at are indeed explicable by other 
hypotheses than realism. We may imagine that a God has 
conceived this vast world-pattern, and that he continually 
and unfailingly produces in us the experiences that we should 
have if there were a really existent outer world affecting our 
senses. But how much simpler for him to have created that 
world and left it to affect our senses for itself! In fact, such a 
hypothesis of an endless series of miracles is so far-fetched as 
compared with the simple realism of common sense that only a 
veritable cosmophobia could prefer it. 
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But this is only the beginning of the argument. Our mechan- 
isms of perception are meaningless if there is no outer world 
to affect them. They have evidently been developed in order 
to bring to us messages from a world about us. Again, the facts 
of cosmic history, unfolded in great detail by astronomers and 
geologists, demand a realistic explanation. Again, the fact that 
our objective experiences come in groups, a visual experience 
being a sign of a possible tactile experience, etc.; and the fact 
that my objective experiences belong to the same pattern as 
your objective experiences—all these peculiarities, and many 
others that might be enumerated, point straight to realism. 
There are no experiences whatever that seem in any way incom- 
patible with realism. All our experiences are as they might very 
naturally be if realism is true. Hence we feel abundantly justi- 
fied in being realists with regard to the world of objects that 
affect our senses. 

The belief in the existence of other human, and of animal, 
minds is not so overwhelmingly supported. Yet the bodies 
of the people about me act so nearly as I should act in similar 
situations that the hypothesis that they have a consciousness 
very much like my own is clearly indicated, and far more reason- 
able than the hypothesis that all bodies except my own are 
unconscious automata. When I learn that these other human 
bodies are descendants of the very ancestors from which I have 
sprung, it is ridiculous to suppose that I alone have developed 
consciousness. And the same argument, pushed back, applies 
to the animals, who are my more distant cousins. 

My own consciousness, however, has grown in vividness 
and range as my brain has developed; and all observation sup- 
ports the hypothesis that throughout the animal world brain 
development and mental development go pari passu. Hence to 
carry the analogy down below the animal series into the world 
of plant life is to stretch it farther than seems warranted. Where 
there are no sense organs, no pain or pleasure mechanisms, no 
thought or imagination mechanisms, it is difficult even to 
imagine what sort of consciousness they could have. At any 
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rate, the argument based on similar structure and similar behav- 
ior, by means of which we are justified in our belief in the con- 
scious life of other men and at least the higher animals, is not 
valid where the similarity of structure and behavior ceases. 

Now then, what shall we say about the belief in God? Well, 
that depends, of course, upon what we mean by the term. If we 
use the term “God” in a purely Platonic sense, as a synonym 
for the “highest good,” the ideal, then there is no need of argu- 
ment. Such a God is an essence, not an existent; the fact that 
such a concept can be formulated is enough. It may be a very 
important concept, and it may play a considerable part in our 
philosophy. Serious and difficult questions may arise concerning 
it, as, Does the Good in any way influence events, as Plato and 
Aristotle seem to believe? Is it like a magnet, drawing the world 
on to greater and greater perfection? But this argument con- 
cerning final causes, and the whole problem of the relation 
between essence and existence, lie far beyond the scope of this 
paper. And it is not in the least necessary to discuss them in 
order to substantiate our right to hold the conception of God as 
the Highest Good. 

Another sense in which we can accept the term ‘‘God” with- 
out argument is the naturalistic sense in which it was used by 
Matthew Arnold and is used today, with variations of phrase- 
ology, by H. G. Wells, Colonel Younghusband, Professor 
Overstreet, Dr. Ames, and many others. God as the Power 
in the world that makes for righteousness and all good is an 
empirical reality, whose existence stands or falls with that of the 
human minds about us and their environing world. Mr. Wells 
says that he does not argue, he relates; and that is quite strictly 
true—except that he embroiders God with various phrases 
which may individually be criticized. In this sense, as in the 
Platonic sense, God may be important for our philosophy 
and our religious life, without plunging us into any doubts or 
difficulties. 

A third sense in which we may use this highly ambiguous 
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term “God” without encountering difficulties is that in which 
ex-President Eliot, R. G. Campbell in his New Theology, and 
many other writers influenced by modern science, are using it, 
viz., as a name for the Universal Energy. Whatever this ulti- 
mate reality may be, it is certainly there; it is inconceivably 
vast in space and time, it excites our imagination and awakens 
our awe—but hardly our love, or loyalty, or worship. Loyalty 
and worship are due to goodness, not to power, or size, or com- 
plexity, or regularity, or any other of the known attributes of 
the universal reality. Only if by some line of reasoning we can 
believe ourselves warranted in ascribing goodness to it, should 
we properly worship it, or—I should suppose—properly call 
it God. 

A fourth conception of God holds that this universal reality 
is conscious; or, in other words, that there is a World-Soul. This 
is a perfectly conceivable hypothesis, which has been supported 
by far too many arguments to discuss here. I will only point 
out two great difficulties which it must surmount before we 
can accept it as plausible. First, as in the case of plant life, 
it is difficult to see how the universe can be conscious without 
any visible mechanism of perception or thought or emotion 
or imagination. The more closely we study the conditions and 
nature of consciousness, as we experience it, the more clearly 
we seem to see that intelligence, emotion, thought, and all 
the other phases of our conscious life are functions of organic 
bodies, and, specifically, of nervous reaction-mechanisms. If 
the universe is conscious, it must apparently be in a different 
sense from that in which we apply the term to ourselves. 

In the second place, nothing seems clearer than that we are 
part and parcel of the universe. Its energy flows through us. 
Yet our consciousness does not flow together as so many throbs 
in one universal consciousness. The chasms between our minds 
are as real as our minds themselves. But if the life of the uni- 
verse forms one conscious whole, how do our minds come to be 
thus split off from the soil out of which they have sprung? The 
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replies of pantheists (or immanental theists) to this question 
have never seemed satisfactory to me. Yet if one is to believe 
in a personalistic conception of nature, the all-inclusive world- 
soul seems more logical than modern personalism, which admits 
the separateness of our human minds, but seems unable, so far 
as I can discover, to explain how those little fragments of the 
world that are you and I got chipped off from the universal 
God-mind. 

All forms of pantheism, of monistic theism, and of modern 
personalism are, of course, up against the apparent cruelty or 
moral indifference of nature. A God who is the soul of every- 
thing is the soul of evil as well as of good; ignorance, disaster, 
defeat are as truly real as wisdom and success. But this diffi- 
culty is equally serious for the believers in the supernatural 
creator-ruler God, the God of orthodoxy and popular belief, 
the last conception of God of which I shall speak. It is this 
more or less anthropomorphic (as to mind, if not as to body) 
God that interests most people; it is, in its more refined phases, 
undoubtedly the most inspiring and precious belief that the 
mind of man has ever entertained. 

It would take, of course, a large volume to do anything like 
justice to the many arguments that have been offered to prove 
the existence of such a Being. Very few of them, however, have 
much weight with freely thinking men today. The evidence 
for miracles, special providences, and supernatural answers to 
prayer is startling in quantity, but sharply questioned by men 
trained in estimating evidence. The evidence that would make 
Jesus out to be a supernatural personage is in like case; and with 
the gradual waning of the supernaturalization of Jesus we are 
coming to realize that his faith in the Father-God is no more 
evidential than anyone else’s. Spirituality of character is no 
guaranty of correct understanding on these elusive matters; 
indeed, the spiritual man is apt to lean on tradition, and trust 
his hopes and his imagination more than the average man, and 
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is, in so far, a particularly untrustworthy guide in these matters 
where we need the coolest and most critical use of our reason. 

When we turn to the more philosophical arguments, we find 
the student of ethics regarding morality as a code gradually 
developed by man, in hit-or-miss manner, to safeguard his life 
and happiness, and quite without supernatura) implications. 
We find the evolutionist attributing the de)icate adjustments 
of organisms to environment to a process of natural selection 
working upon a great variety of blind variations. We find 
him regarding organic life, and even mind, as developed 
by a continuous process of evolution out of inorganic matter, 
with no need of special creation, We find the philosopher 
substituting for the First-Cause argument a belief that the 
universe is eternal, existing in its own right, without need of 
supernatural creation or direction. Thus, without meaning in 
the least to imply that these rejections are all final, we cannot 
help realizing that all the stock theistic arguments are highly 
precarious. 

Mystical states are a precious phase of the religious life. 
But, so far as I can see, there is no justification for believing 
that they have any noetic value. They may truly be said to 
reveal God to the experiencer. But their beauty and significance 
seem quite compatible with the naturalistic or Platonic con- 
ception of God. The particular sort of assurance that the mystic 
has depends apparently upon his previous stock of ideas. And 
of course the assurance itself has no evidential value. It is not 
the assurance with which we all believe in the reality of outer 
objects that justifies our belief in them; it is the fact that that 
belief explains a multitude of striking facts not otherwise easily 
explicable, and the fact of the existence of the sense organs by 
which we apparently get in touch with outer objects. In the 
case of the mystical experiences, there are no organs known by 
which we could get into contact with a trans-subjective reality, 
and the hypothesis that we are in such contact does not seem to 
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explain anything that cannot be explained in purely psycho- 
logical terms. 

The obvious fact is that the existence of the supernatural 
God does not stand at all on a par, evidentially, with the exist- 
ence of human and animal minds, or the existence of physical 
objects. The evidence for his existence, if there is evidence, is 
of a more elusive sort. All that I can do here is to suggest the 
only two lines of investigation that seem to me at all promising. 
The first of these investigations would study the various phe- 
nomena that seem to demand explanation in terms of a super- 
natural power: visions, conversions, miracles, answered prayers, 
and the like. We must not rule out this enormous mass of 
proffered evidence because of any a priori belief in natural law. 
But we should have to have a far more thoroughgoing scientific 
study of these phenomena than has yet been made before we 
should be warranted in saying that the hypothesis of super- 
natural interference is more plausible than the naturalistic 
hypothesis. 

The other line of investigation would study the moral aspects 
of the world. Do the facts of history and personal experience 
point to a purpose behind or in the cosmic process? Can we 
possibly, in view of the misery in the world, think of it as the 
creation of a benevolent being? It is not enough to say that the 
world is too wonderful to have come to be what it is blindly; 
we have no experience of universes that would warrant us in 
denying that a very marvelous universe can grow up blindly. 
Nor is it pertinent to say that the conception of a God-planned 
universe satisfies our minds most fully. Of course it does; we 
irresistibly think in anthropomorphic terms. No, the argument 
must be far more subtle than that. We must find a sensible and 
valuable end that is consistently being realized by the world- 
process if we are to justify a theistic belief by this kind of evi- 
dence. The problem of evil must be solved with considerable 
plausibility. And we must formulate some conception of how 
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God rules the world and bends it to his plan; i.e., we must bring 
our ruler-God into intelligible relations with his world. 

Whether or not such tasks as these are in the way to be 
brought to a successful conclusion by our theologians, I cannot 
here consider. It seems to me certain, however, that the exist- 
ence of a God of the traditional sort does not stand on a par, 
evidentially, with the existence of physical objects or of other 
human and animal minds. There is no such overwhelming and 
obvious mass of facts whose peculiarities can be explained 
only by accepting the belief in a Supernatural Being as there is 
in these other cases. It is no wonder that everybody, except a 
few ingenious philosophers, believes in physical objects and in 
animal minds, and that comparatively few impartial inquirers 
come to a very assured conviction of the existence of the Super- 
natural Being. We believe because we were taught to believe; 
because so many others believe; because we cannot bear to give 
up the belief. If we accept some argument as justifying our 
belief, we accept it gingerly, hoping that it is sound, but not 
relying too heavily upon it. Not a few, distracted by doubt 
and hope, give up the belief, and find inspiration in a naturalis- 
tic or Platonic God, while a few are allured by the more meta- 
physical routes that lead to pantheism or personalistic ideal- 
ism. But in their present temper the great mass of people want 
a supernatural God or none. And those who are interested in 
keeping alive such a belief have a serious task before them if 
they are, with the old arguments, to stem the tide of disillusion- 
ment which is carrying so many believers not only away from 
orthodoxy, but from the conception of God, if not from religion 
itself. 
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This article traces the development, between 1877 and the present, of the attitude 
of Protestant missionaries in China in regard to ancestor-worship. The significance of 
ancestor-worship in Chinese social life, and the problems raised thereby for missionaries 
are discussed. The reasons for the traditional Protestant position are pointed out. The 
article indicates the lines of a development which may both preserve the Chinese rever- 
ence for ancestors and also make possible a consistent Christian faith. 


We can hardly speak of the Protestant controversy over 
ancestor-worship in the sense in which we speak of the famous 
Roman Catholic controversy on the same subject, because for 
over one hundred years Protestant missionary opinion and 
practice have been too nearly uniform to cause dissension in the 
ranks or to attract any attention outside of missionary circles. 
But there has been sufficient evolution of opinion to justify a 
summary of the record. 

The external history of the question during the modern 
period is easily told. Except for occasional references to ances- 
tor-worship in the published books and reports of missionaries, 
nearly all of which condemn the rites as “idolatrous,” the prob- 
lem was not brought before the missionary public until 1877, 
after seventy years of Protestant work. The reason for this is 
twofold: the problem of ancestor-worship had not been recog- 
nized as a problem, and Protestant missionaries, acknowledging 
no central authority, had never met as one body until 1877. In 
May of that year, however, there was held at Shanghai a con- 
ference’ in which one of the subjects discussed was a long paper 
on ancestor-worship by Rev. M. T. Yates, later published in en- 
larged form, which condemned all the rites as “‘idolatrous,” and 

1 See Records of the General Conference of the Protestant Missionaries of China, held 
at Shanghai, May 10-24, 1878 (Shanghai, 1878). 
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expressed violent opposition to any form of concession on the 
part of the Christian church. In the accompanying discussion 
there appeared nothing that could fairly be called dissent. A 
few missionaries merely urged the need for sympathy in han- 
dling the question, and for supplementing arbitrary rules by 
developing a more sensitive Christian conscience on the part 
of converts. 

The next general conference of Protestant missionaries took 
place at Shanghai in May, 1890," and again the subject of ances- 
tor-worship came up for discussion. Rev. W. A. P. Martin, 
a learned sinologue and friend of the litterati, read a paper en- 
titled “The Worship of Ancestors—a Plea for Toleration,” 
which emphasized the classical interpretation of the rites and 
minimized their religious significance. The other leading essay, 
by Rev. H. Blodget, reiterated the more orthodox missionary 
views, and asserted: 

Well will it be for Protestant missions, if, in the future, as in the past, 

no concessions are made to ancestral worship. 
During the discussion which followed, however, several speakers 
of importance voiced their sympathy with Dr. Martin’s inter- 
pretation, and urged a greater degree of discrimination and 
tolerance in dealing with the ancestral rites. But the debate 
closed with an appeal from Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland 
Mission, who took the floor to say: 

I trust that all those who wish to raise an indignant protest against 

the conclusion of Dr..Martin’s paper will signify it by rising. 
And almost the whole audience rose. Despite this dramatic con- 
clusion, the development of thought on the subject of ancestor- 
worship since 1877 was clearly shown by the fact that several 
leaders were ready to object in public to the conventional view 
of the question and were able to secure at least a hearing. 

Seventeen years later, in 1907, the great Centenary Mis- 
sionary Conference was held at Shanghai.? By that time there 


t See Records of the General Conference of the Protestant Missionaries of China, held 
at Shanghai, May 7-20, 1890 (Shanghai, 1890). 


2 See China Centenary Missionary Conference Records, New York. 
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was far more general recognition of the problems created by 
ancestor-worship and a far more open-minded approach to the 
subject. Liberal views were freely expressed which would have 
been regarded at the earlier gathering as due to the direct inter- 
vention of Satan. The vital importance of the subject was recog- 
nized not by excitement on the floor of the convention but rather 
by the care with which the case had been prepared. A com- 
mittee of thirteen had been at work upon the material for several 
years; and its chairman, Rev. James Jackson, presented a de- 
tailed and thoughtful paper on the nature, origin, and meaning 
of the ancestral rites, and offered certain practical suggestions 
for dealing with them. The essay was conservative but discrimi- 
nating, and its proposals were constructive. The ensuing debate 
culminated in the adoption of four resolutions which may justly 
be viewed as a summary of present-day Protestant opinion. 


They read as follows: 

1. That while the worship of ancestors is incompatible with an en- 
lightened and spiritual conception of the Christian faith, and so cannot 
be tolerated as a practice in the Christian church, yet we should be careful 
to encourage in our Christian converts the feeling of reverence for the 
memory of the departed which this custom seeks to express, and to im- 
press upon the Chinese in general the fact that Christians attach great 
importance to filial piety. 

II. That recognizing the full provision made in Christianity for the 
highest development and expression of filial piety, this Conference recom- 
mends that greater prominence be given in preaching, in teaching, and 
in religious observances to the practical duty of reverence to parents, and 
thus make it evident to non-Christians that the church regards filial piety 
as one of the highest of Christian duties. 

III. Recognizing that in replacing the worship of ancestors in China 
by Christianity many delicate and difficult questions inevitably arise, we 
would emphasize the necessity for the continuous education of the con- 
science of the members of the Christian church by whom all such ques- 
tions must ultimately be adjusted, expressing our confidence that, through 
the leading and illumination of the Spirit of God, the church will be guided 
into right lines of action. 

IV. That this conference recommends our Chinese brethren to en- 
courage an affectionate remembrance of the dead by beautifying graves 
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and erecting useful memorials to parents and ancestors, by building or 
endowing churches, schools, hospitals, asylums, and other charitable 
institutions as is common in all Christian lands, thus making memorials 
of the departed a means of helping the living through successive genera- 
tions. 

There the Protestant case against ancestor-worship rests, so 
far as united action is concerned. A special committee on the 
Chinese church, appointed by the China Continuation Com- 
mittee, presented reports in 1917 and 1918 which dealt briefly 
with the meaning of ancestor-worship, and more in detail with 
certain practical measures regarding it, which we shall consider 
later. At the last great Protestant gathering, however, the 
National Christian Conference of May, 1922, the subject of 
ancestor-worship was not even broached. Whatever future ac- 
tion may be taken is likely to represent the views of the Chinese 
leaders of the Chinese church, rather than the opinions of 
Western missionaries. What form it will take, if any, only the 
future can reveal. 

We have so far been concerned only with the external history 
of the relations between Protestantism and ancestor-worship. 
We have dealt with events rather than with ideas. But the ideas 
which gave rise to these events and were expressed in them are 
of more importance for our purpose, and will indicate more fully 
the present situation and the future possibilities. 

The one point on which all observers of experience are agreed, 
the one point on which all missionaries are united, is the fact 
that ancestor-worship is still one of the greatest obstacles to the 
spread of Christianity. Callous indifference may be harder to 
deal with, but ancestor-worship offers the central point of re- 
ligious conflict. It is relatively easy to give up the worship of 
the various popular gods; but to give up the ancestral rites often 
means ostracism from the family and the clan.? It often brings 
down upon the Christian believer the scorn and hatred of his 


t See DeGroot, Religion of the Chinese, pp. 84 f.; Moule, New China and Old, p. 197; 
Pitcher, In and About Amoy, p. 73; Soothill, A Typical Mission in China, p. 244. 


2 Ball, The Chinese“at Home,¥p. 23. 
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own kin, and incurs the bitter taunt that the Christian has no 
ancestors.’ The refusal to practice ancestor-worship is indeed 
the only excuse for intolerance and persecution on religious 
grounds.” But it is not only the fear of social punishment which 
makes the break hard. Aside from all public opinion, ‘‘the 
pleasant, gentle, domestic associations of ancestor-worship make 
the heart rebel at adopting a faith that destroys it.”’ The inti- 
mate and tender significance of the rites and all the connotation 
with which memory and tradition enrich them cannot be sup- 
pressed or wiped out without pain. Yet evidence is cited that 
Christian Chinese are even more opposed to permitting the rites 
than are their Western patrons.‘ In weighing such testimony, 
however, it must be remembered that the average convert is too 
ill-educated to interpret the classical point of view, and can 
speak only for himself. He is likely, too, to be dominated by the 
convictions of the missionary. When he thinks independently 
as a trained Chinese scholar, his view is usually broader and 
more discriminating. 

Confronted by the obstacle of ancestor-worship and the per- 
plexing problems which it raises, the missionaries of Protestant 
churches have expressed in their writings and speeches a fairly 
uniform attitude. With a few exceptions, they have defined 
ancestor-worship as true worship, and flatly condemned it as 
‘“idolatrous.”’ They have therefore forbidden to Christian con- 
verts the use of ancestral tablets and the practice of all rites 
connected therewith, and have usually insisted upon the de- 
struction of the tablets. This orthodox position was clearly ex- 
pressed in the three conferences.’ Though in recent years a more 
liberal attitude may be observed, the slight change of temper 
which it marks has created a more sympathetic atmosphere, in 

* Macgowan, Lights and Shadows of Chinese Life, p. 71. 

2 Johnston, China and Formosa, p. 53. 

3 See Chinese Repository, XVIII, 384. 

4 Moule, op. cit., p. 200; Bitton, Regeneration of New China, p. 133. 


5 Records of the Shanghai Conference (1890), p. 657; F. C. M. Wei in Chinese 
Recorder, XLII, 400 ff. 
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which the problem may be stated and discussed, without ap- 
preciably changing the uniformity of Protestant thought and 
practice. 

The prime reason for this Protestant uniformity is, of course, 
the plain fact that ancestor-worship is a genuine religion in the 
lives of many millions, and closely akin to religion in the lives 
of many others. The religious side of ancestor-worship was too 
obvious to be ignored and too dangerous to be permitted. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that missionaries should have reached 
this conclusion. It is only surprising that, with few exceptions, 
they should never have seen the possibility of any other conclu- 
sion. That is, the point to be remarked is not their prompt 
decision on the question, but the fact that they so seldom viewed 
it asa real problem. Their inability to qualify, to interpret, and 
to discriminate was chiefly due to the sound and saving fact 
that they were apostles and not professors, that they had come 
to bury ancestor-worship, not to praise it, and that their one 
thought was to exalt Christ. So far as their policy and attitude 
were due to the enthusiasm of their Christian faith, we shall do 
well to honor their convictions. But there is more than one kind 
of Christian; and their opinions and methods were due not only 
to their devotion to the cause of Christ but in some measure to 
the fact that they were Protestants. They had a rooted and 
instinctive suspicion of any kind of ritual. Candles, incense, and 
genuflections were naturally abhorrent to them. They could 
think of them only as the outward forms of idolatry. Against 
all such forms they had the strongest kind of antecedent preju- 
dice. And because most of them had never studied with inter- 
est or sympathy any religion except their own, and had indeed 
but little material for such study, they had an inelastic idea of 
the meaning of worship. If you bow down before something and 
burn incense, you are worshiping it as a god, no matter what “it” 
may be or what you may really mean by your actions. An act, 
they assumed, either is worship or it isn’t; there can be no dis- 
tinctions or gradations. They would have said that a Roman 
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Catholic always worshiped the saints in the same sense that he 
worshiped God, and they often said that a Chinese always wor- 
shiped his ancestors in the same sense as we worship God. 
Their instincts were fundamentally right and their conclusions 
essentially sound because they were true Christians and true 
missionaries. But their inability to see any problem or to draw 
any distinctions was not only due to their religious faith but also 
to their inflexible Protestantism and to their more than excusa- 
ble ignorance. These conclusions are clearly borne out by the 
fact that there was always a more liberal minority composed of 
Christians quite as earnest as the orthodox majority, and that 
the majority itself has become more liberal during the last gen- 
eration—a change which we may attribute not to the fading of 
Christian convictions but to the waning of prejudices and the 
growth of a wider knowledge. Today “a very strong desire 
exists on the part of those better educated, who are deeply inter- 
ested in the Christian religion, to have the church reach a more 
satisfactory solution of this difficult and all-important problem.” 

Christian missionaries or other Western observers who have 
dissented in any degree from the orthodox position of flat de- 
nunciation and complete prohibition of all the rites have ex- 
pressed their views in two directions: by interpreting the mean- 
ing of ancestor-worship in such a way as to admit other elements 
than pure worship, and by offering various practical proposals 
for adjusting the conflict between ancestor-worship and Christi- 
anity. The ideas expressed in their interpretation of the rites 
have already been suggested. Their constructive suggestions 
may now be noted as bearing directly on the question of the re- 
lations between ancestor-worship and Christianity. 

The remedies and policies proposed come from many sources. 
They are radical or mild according to the interpretation of the 
rites which appears reasonable to their authors. There is, for- 
tunately, a conviction increasingly widespread that the attitude 


of the church toward ancestor-worship should be not simply 


t Proceedings of China Continuation Committee (1917), p. 30. 
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prohibitive, but also constructive. If the church is to be true 
to the purpose and practice of its Head, it must seek not to 
destroy but to fulfil. Merely to leave a vacuum in place of 
ancestor-worship is not to solve the problem, for the last state 
of the Chinese might be worse than the first. Instead of being 
merely dogmatic and repressive, the church ought to make 
intelligent provision for satisfying whatever wholesome instincts 
find their expression in ancestor-worship.t! Among the worthy 
motives for the ancestral rites are filial piety, the longing to 
commemorate the departed, and the desire to maintain the 
family unity as the basis of society.2, How predominant are 
these factors in ancestor-worship is well known to every student 
of the subject. Yet scant consideration has been given to provi- 
sions for perpetuating their value. Among the practical meas- 
ures suggested for adoption by the church (many of which have 
been adopted) are the holding of memorial services in churches 
or at the graves, the recognition of an annual day or days for 
commemoration of ancestors, the adoption of photographs in 
place of the tablets, or the keeping of family trees in Bibles 
instead of the inscriptions on tablets, the placing of Christian 
memorial tablets in churches, or the erection of charitable 
memorials. Some of these proposals are made with enthusiasm, 
some with a reluctance shown by the proviso that prostrations 
and even bows before the picture or the tomb shall be forbidden. 
Other constructive suggestions include the demand that Chris- 
tian teaching shall Jay greater stress on the duties of filial piety 
and on the Christian meaning of ‘‘the Communion of Saints” 
as a spiritual unity in Christ which transfigures the sense of 

t Martin, Hanlin Papers (second series), pp. 348 ff.; Gundry, China, Present and 
Past, pp. 285 ff.; Centenary Conference Records, pp. 230, 607, 620. 


“Ancestor worship must be carefully dealt with by the church, and the wheat be 
garnered while the chaff is thrown away” (Proceedings of China Continuation Committee, 
1917). 

2 The most helpful study yet published of these motives and their legitimate expres- 
sion is that by Rev. C. Y. Cheng, who was president of the Nationa) Christian Confer- 
ence in 1922, in the “Report of the Special Committee on the Chinese Church,” pub- 


lished in the Chinese Recorder, XLVI, 364 fi. 
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dependence on the departed into the sense of fellowship with 
the departed. Some even suggest encouraging prayers for the 
dead, on the not unreasonable plea that the Chinese need not 
forever remain Protestant Puritans.? In general, the motive 
prompting these various proposals is to develop rites and 
practices which shall aim to satisfy Chinese desires without be- 
traving Christian principles. The purpose has therefore been to 
suppress the idea of propitiation and dependence and to retain 
that of reverence for the memory of the departed.? 

In conclusion, three points may be noted. One is concerned 
with the immediate, the others with the more distant, future. 

For the time being, the wisest policy for Western leaders of 
the Christian church in China is to continue the scientific and 
sympathetic study of ancestor-worship as the most important 
religious phenomenon in the life of the people. Such study wil) 
enable the church, as past experience has already proved, to 
fulfil the pressing duty of making ever more adequate and intelli- 
gent provision for the Christian expression of those motives and 
desires which for thousands of years have found their fulfilment 
in the ancestral rites. [In such a gradual process, wisely guided, 
the Chinese church will find enrichment, and attain a growing 
capacity to win and hold the people of China. 

But we have already entered upon an era in which this 
growth will depend more and more completely upon Chinese 
\eadership. Western missionaries, in the long process of educa- 
tion and experiment, can stil) offer their aid and encouragement, 
but the problem wil) ultimately be solved by the Chinese them- 
selves. Only those who have grown up within a system in which 
ancestor-worship is centra] can wisely make provision for its 
future evolution and sublimation. Ancestor-worship still awaits 
treatment at the hands of those who are both truly Chinese and 
truly Christian, In their hands we may safely leave its destiny. 


* For these and other proposals, see Wei, op. cit., pp. 280 fi., Martin, Lore of Cathay, 
pp. 275 §.; Hanlin Popers (second series), pp, 348 ff.; Centenary Conference Reports, pp. 
235 ff., 604 ff., C. Y. Cheng, in Chinese Recorder, XLVIII, 364 ff. 

2 Moule, New China and Old, pp. 218 ff. 
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The problem of its destiny will be made easier of solution not 
simply by a fuller understanding of the ancestral rites and a 
richer development of Christian faith. The greatest single factor 
working toward solution wil) be the extension of scientific know]- 
edge and the spread of modern thought. Within strictly reli- 
gious limits a permanent conflict is always possible. Ancestor- 
worship, against the background of tradition, is amazingly 
strong. But against the new background of science and liberal 
thought, now so rapidly taking shape, it is vulnerable at many 
points. Science will surely serve as the ally of Christ’s religion 
in purifying the worship of ancestors of all fear and falsehood, 
so that what it contains of living truth may abide as a treasured 
possession. Truth, from whatever source, will one day make 
China free, and believers will answer the call of Christ, “Let 
the dead bury their dead; but go thou and preach the Kingdom 
of God.” 
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The doctrine of original sin, which commanded almost unanimous approval in the 
history of Christian thinking, has recently aroused adverse criticism. The biblical sup- 
port of the theological doctrine has been found to be very doubtful. Science has made 
incredible the doctrine of so profound an alteration of human nature as is attributed to 
Adam, within the lifetime of one individual. 

We recognize aspects in human behavior due to the persistence of animal instincts, 
but these are biologically considered normal and natural. They are non-moral anteced- 
ents of sin, but not inherently sinful. The “higher” life of any individual is socially 
rather than physiologically produced. If we are to speak of the transmission of sin at 
all, we should look to social forces for the general conditions under which the specific 
inheritance of each individual finds expression. 

The ecclesiastical doctrine of the fall of man and of original or 
inherited sin is remarkable for having, for many centuries and 
even down to the present age, commanded a general acknowl- 
edgment and whole-hearted acceptance such as has been ac- 
corded to few besides the absolutely fundamental dogmas of 
Christian theology. Not only does it find a place in the confes- 
sions of all the churches and in the dogmatic works of professed 
divines, however much these may differ on other issues, but it 
has been esteemed as containing a kernel of profound and im- 
portant truth by philosophers, poets, and thinkers of various 
kinds such as in some cases have not professed to be orthodox 
members of any Christian denomination. Thus Herder as well 
as Browning; Kant and Hegel as well as Pascal and Coleridge, 
not to speak of the whole body of dogmatic theologians, have 
found in it, whether literally or figuratively embodied, the ex- 
planation of the mixed constitution of human nature. It is no 
less remarkable, however, that at any rate in more recent gen- 
erations, there have been not a few theologians as well as un- 
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orthodox philosophers who have seen in the traditional doctrine, 
in any of the variant forms in which it has been presented, some- 
what of an intellectual and moral burden. If, asa modern writer 
has said, the dogma in descending to this era of the world has 
“collected the suffrages of modern thought,” it is equally true 
that it has now and again obliged an individual thinker to con- 
fess that it seems contradictory to common reason and incom- 
patible with our sense of justice or other ethical requirements. 
These two broad facts might well suggest that the doctrine en- 
shrines some important and indisputable truth but expresses it- 
self in untrue or perverted form; so that while most minds have 
been impressed by the element of truth in it, others have been 
alive to the consequences of the error in its formulation while 
unable to eliminate that error without straining out the truth 
also. 

In the light of recent investigation of the doctrines of the fall 
and original sin, this natural supposition seems to many to re- 
ceive actual verification. Theologians still differ on the subject; 
but the labors of one school in this department of theology have 
led to results, or what the schoo] in question deems to be results, 
which may be summed up thus: There is such a thing as race- 
solidarity, and something connected with universal sinfulness 
which is original and inherited, though it is not sin, nor is it due 
to a fall affecting the whole race from its fountain-head, but is 
rather the sum of the tendencies of the human stock belonging 
to it in virtue of its-descent from lower animal types and should 
be spoken of as the non-moral fomes peccati out of which, as 
prompting motive, sin proper is made by the individual will. 
If this be a true finding, we can say that Augustine’s doctrine, 
in emphasizing race-solidarity and heredity, expressed a truth 
to which Pelagianism failed to do justice; while in denying the 
imputation of guilt to each and every human being for another 
person’s sin, Pelagius recognized the fundamental ethical con- 
sideration to which Augustinianism and cognate theories offered 
violence. The old dogma can be restated in relation to the re- 
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quirements of scientific knowledge and to psychological dis- 
tinctions such as were not forthcoming when it was formulated 
in its traditional forms, and can be restated so as, on the one 
hand, to satisfy the general and natural demand for an explana- 
tion of the universality of sin in terms of heredity or the organic 
unity of the race (and not merely in terms of “the following of 
Adam’’), and, on the other hand, to remove the burden of those 
unethical implications which were intrinsic to all forms of the 
ancient doctrine—a burden of which the Christian conscious- 
ness has become increasingly impatient. 

_ The need for reconstruction of this time-honored dogma will 
in any case be admitted with practical unanimity, whatever may 
be thought of the particular form of reconstruction which has 
been just now summarized. The very foundations of the doc- 
trine elaborated in the patristic age and amplified in the Refor- 
mation period have long been undermined by modern sciences. 
In the first place, the doctrine has been found to have no basis, 
such as was commonly attributed to it, in the Old Testament. 
It is extremely doubtful whether the so-called fall story of 
Genesis, chapter 3, is a fall story at all; certainly modern exegesis 
can find in it no implication of a catastrophic derangement of 
human nature inherited by Adam’s descendants and inclining 
them, willy-nilly, to sin. Such indefinite ideas as occur in St. 
Paul’s writings as to original sin were obviously derived from 
the haggadic speculations of the Jewish schools; and even the 
Pauline utterances were not the source of patristic doctrine on 
the subject. The three great pioneers, prior to St. Augustine, 
in the construction of the patristic doctrine of original sin, viz., 
Irenaeus, Origen, and Tertullian, each derived his contribution 
from facts or ideas other than those which had suggested the 
Jewish teaching; the unanimity of the Fathers on the whole 
question turns out to be much less considerable than divines of 
bygone generations had represented—witness the tendency of 
the Antiochene school; and the formulation of the doctrine in 
terms of the loss of dona superaddita (which some consider 
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catholic in comparison with the “provincial’’ Augustinian con- 
ception of inherited corruption) is now known to be due merely 
to false exegesis. Thus theology itself has robbed the old dogma 
of much of its authoritativeness and prestige. 

But the destructive work of natural science has been even 
more fatal. The primitive age of man’s excellence is shown to be 
mythical conceit; man is evolved from a lower animal form, and 
never consisted of non-concupiscent flesh calmly acquiescing in 
the rule of spirit possessed of ready-made morality; and what- 
ever may be true as to the biological inheritance of acquired 
characters, there are overwhelmingly strong reasons for the 
impossibility of the fixing within one lifetime, in human na- 
ture, of a profound variation of its whole organization conse- 
quent upon a purely moral choice of action. It is not necessary 
at this time of day to marshal the scientific arguments against 
the tenability of the various anthropological implications of the 
traditional dogma; though the modern theory which, accepting 
the new knowledge, is anxious to proceed from a basis of fact 
and to keep in touch with ascertained fact, is sometimes said by 
its opponents to be founded on biological “‘prejudices”’ or to be 
an instance of “biological religion,”’ and is described as ‘“‘natural- 
ism,” or as a “brute-inheritance theory” as if with an intention 
of disparagement or abuse. 

Of course the theologians who assume the descent of man to 
be an established fact, and appeal to evolution where our fore- 
fathers appealed to a fall from pristine moral harmony, are not 
committed to the naturalistic view that morality is evolved in 
the same sense that the word evolution bears in biology; for the 
most part they eschew the traducianist theory of the origin of 
the soul and the transmission of mental qualities, and they reject 
determinism: this is perhaps enough to say in vindication of 
their doctrine as against the type of critic who, not undertaking 
to dispute the scientific facts from which it sets out, endeavors 
to make it hideous in the eyes of the less instructed in natural 
science by bespattering it with ugly adjectives. 
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The old doctrine of original sin, having been fashioned when 
a static rather than evolutionary conception of man necessarily 
prevailed, naturally seemed to be the only possible explanation 
of the mixed quality of human nature—save to the very few 
minds which resorted to the idea of a prenatal fall, of which 
something will presently be said. Further, it was generally over- 
looked that the doctrine was of the nature of a theory intended 
to explain the empirical facts. The sole forthcoming explanation 
was mistaken for a statement of the directly observed facts 
themselves. Universal sinfulness, which is a matter of observed 
fact, is, however, one thing; and the theory of a historically re- 
mote fall and of inherited sinfulness which was constructed to 
account for the universal distribution of sin, is another. It is 
to the mistaken identification of fact with theory that the gen- 
eral and confident acceptance of the ecclesiastical dogma in the 
past is mainly due, at least in the case of those who thought for 
themselves. But natural as was this identification before its 
erroneousness was exposed, it should nowadays be repudiated. 
That this is not as yet universally done is evidenced by a recent 
work, the author of which says “to me it seems a self-evident 
proposition that no matter how it came about, man is at pres- 
ent ‘far from original righteousness, and is of his own nature 
inclined to evil.’”! Omit the word “original,” and this quotation 
would be acceptable enough; but “original righteousness’ is 
surely no matter of self-evidence, or (what is probably meant) 
of direct observation of fact; it is theory brought to the facts 
of observation and derived elsewhere. 

The theory proposed in lieu of the old doctrine which sought 
to define sin in antithesis to a supposed original state of moral 
innocence, however, not only recognizes the fact of universal 
sinfulness, but also substitutes for untenable theoretical or 
speculative elements what are now to be reckoned additional 
facts supplemented by unquestioned scientific theory. It recog- 


*Canon P. Green, The Problem of Evil (1920); the citation reproduced above is 
from the Anglican Articles. 
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nizes, for instance, that man was natural before he was spiritual 
—and if this can be called naturalism, it is none the less science 
—and that conscience was superimposed on engrained and in- 
herited appetite and impulse. Moreover observation, which was 
supposed to discern in man’s present moral condition the wreck 
and ruin of a once fair harmony, is but presented with a spec- 
tacle indistinguishable to the observing eye from the phenomena 
of a process of evolution culminating in the superposition of 
moral status on animal nature. In respect, then, of compatibil- 
ity with the findings of direct observation, there is nothing to be 
said in favor of the old doctrine at the expense of the new. 
While brushing away misunderstandings which have been 
provoked by the enunciation of an evolutionary explanation of 
the origin and universality of sin, occasion may be taken to 
point to the inaccuracy of a well-known expression used by one 
of the earliest pioneers in reconstruction of the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin, which has caused misconstruction whenever the phrase 
was read without the qualification expressly added by those who 
have more fully worked out the idea at which the faulty expres- 
sion hints, and which the writer in question obviously would 
have himself supplied, had it seemed to him at the time neces- 
sary to indicate it. I refer to Canon J. M. Wilson’s words, in 
which he spoke of the habits, etc., incidental to the earlier and 
non-moral stage of man’s development: “their sinfulness lies in 
their anachronism.” “Anachronism” here carries more than the 
purely temporal significance which usually is exhaustive of its 
meaning: it points the difference between a past time that was 
non-moral and a present time in which the moral status is an 
acquired human possession. No theologian has intended to rep- 
resent sin as the mere survival of the non-moral; it is rather the 
permitted survival of impulsive or appetitive activity after the 
agent has come to know that indulgence in such activity is 
morally and religiously forbidden. Dr. Wilson’s often-cited 
term “anachronism,” taken simply as it stood, is perhaps not, 
from this point of view, a fortunate term; but the qualification 
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latent in its context was so obviously breathed into it that, but 
for actual evidence to the contrary, one would not have sup- 
posed that the term was in danger of being misunderstood. 

To have cleared away this misconception prepares the way 
for the more precise and complete statement of one of the chief 
constituents of the new doctrine which is proffered as a sub- 
stitute for the older. Instead of attributing to all members of 
the human race a deranged nature, or a nature lacking its origi- 
nal balance in consequence of the withdrawal from it by God 
of certain superadded or supernatura) gifts and graces which 
characterized the unfallen state, it merely recognizes in human 
nature the appetitive and impulsive tendencies which are in- 
herited in virtue of man’s descent from an infra-human stock. 
Modern science declares that these are normal, and in the bio- 
logical sense, necessary; they are, or at least once were, subser- 
vient to individual life and the continuance of the species; it is 
gratuitous to regard them as pathological, or as alien elements 
in the constitution of man as his Creator has been pleased to 
make him, or as requiring a fall and a dislocation or corruption 
of human nature to account for them. Uniformitarianism has 
been established in anthropology as much as in geology. Fur- 
ther, as was argued in my previous article, they are plainly 
shown by psychology to be morally neutral or indifferent, not in 
themselves capable of mora) evaluation. They are hereditary 
and original indeed, but no more are they of the nature of sin, 
in the only sense in which “‘sin,’’ the correlative of guilt, is not 
a complete misnomer, than they owe their existence to the 
protoplast’s sinfulness. As we have before seen, confusion and 
unnecessary difficulty was introduced into the doctrine of sin, 
and especially into the doctrine of original sin, by the tendency 
on the part of theologians in every age to read back into the 
perfectly non-moral antecedents of sin, and essential conditions 
and factors of human sin, the sinfulness which attaches ex- 
clusively, as they would never deny, to the consent of the moral- 
ized will itself. Original guilt is a self-contradictory conception; 
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and therefore so is also original sin. Guilt can attach only to the 
individual’s intentional act; and the organic unity of the race, on 
which it is the merit of the Augustinian and kindred doctrines to 
have insisted, while accounting for the universality of the condi- 
tions in which sin takes its rise, and so for the universality of 
actual sinfulness, does not, and cannot, account for the fact of 
guilt in the individual’s moral experience, or for his lack of guilt- 
consciousness for his remote ancestor’s sin. 

We have seen, so far, that the evolutionary theory of what, 
under protest, we may continue for convenience’ sake to call 
“original sin,” explains without recourse to the idea of a fall or 
of all sinning in Adam, the universality of the non-mora)] ante- 
cedents of sin, and how it differs from the traditional dogma in 
recognizing only these non-moral factors as original and heredi- 
tary. We have next to consider its account of the origin of sin 
itself, and its explanation of how every man is “the Adam of 
his own soul.” Sin can only begin, obviously, when the moral 
status is acquired by the race; and it has already been repre- 
sented that there was a time when man, zodlogically speaking, 
was, Dut sin was not, Into the question of the absolute begin- 
ning of moral consciousness, it is not necessary, for the evolu- 
tionary theory of sin, to go. That question, especially in the 
form of ‘Did morality evolve out of the non-moral?” which so 
many regard as fatal to the introduction of the idea of evolution 
at all into the sphere of morals, seems to me to pretend to a 
significance, a definiteness, and an implication which it really 
lacks. Its sting seems to be harmless as soon as we put the 
counter-question, “Did ideation grow out of sensation, or is it 
fata) to a)) but sensationa)ist theories of knowledge to assign to 
sense and understanding a common root?” Because, after all, 
mora] valuation is only one particular form of idealism in gen- 
era). How if processes such as sensation, ideation, and moral 
valuation, which we analytically distinguish with sharpness, are 
not severally separate from the first any more than are the 
limbs and bodily organs in the embryo? Evolution, truly, is epi- 
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genesis or emergence of what before was not, rather than the 
unfolding of what was already present in perfect or complete 
form; and if there is development from the implicit to the ex- 
plicit, Irom sense-knowledge to reasoning, why is it so incon- 
ceivable that in the same sense there is evolution in the case of 
the moral judgment? Jf, as we are often told by those who re- 
gard the evolutionary explanation of sin as mere naturalism, the 
emergence of morality requires, like the origin of a soul, a fresh 
creative act of God such as presumably the development of 
man’s body from that of the brute does not, or that there is, in 
the dawn of moral consciousness, the crossing of a gap which 
science cannot bridge, are we not logically required to put pre- 
cisely the same question at each of the innumerable places where 
Nature makes the smallest saltus? However, as science is never 
concerned with absolute beginnings, and knows no such begin- 
nings save in the sense that every step in every development is 
one, we may shape an evolutionary theory of sin without the 
necessity of answering in any sense the question of the first and 
absolute beginning of the unique type of consciousness which 
we call the moral; which, in being unique, is after all only in a 
similar case to any other type. It is enough for science to start 
from what actually has come to be, in its simplest form, and to 
trace its development; and it is enough for an evolutionary 
theory of sin, as for an evolutionary theory of anything else, to 
fulfil this task. 

Whatever, then, may be the rationale of the acquisition of 
the capacity for moral valuation, it is certain that a moral 
standard of any high order was not bestowed ready-made upon 
primitive man. The moral law has a long history, and morality 
in this objective sense is a social creation. Law is formulated 
custom; and morality consists in following custom until, con- 
science and the sense of personality having become more com- 
plex, individual and introspective, morahity may exhibit itself 
most characteristically in setting custom or convention aside. 


It is not necessary, however, to describe in detail the history of 
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the development of morality, either as inner consciousness or as 
outward code; such knowledge is simply taken over in the evolu- 
tionary account of the development of sinfulness in the race. 
It is enough for the present purpose to say that sin began when 
certain practices, as yet non-moral or even morally sanctioned, 
were persisted in after that they were authoritatively pro- 
nounced, and individually recognized, to be contrary to law or 
inconsistent with ideal. So much for the origin of sin in the race. 

A similar explanation of the origin of sin in the individual 
has been offered, based on the now considerable science of child- 
psychology. Here again the reconstruction of doctrine can avail 
itself of established fact, where before only ungrounded precon- 
ceptions could be utilized. We are individually animal beings be- 
fore we are moral, and appetitive before we are volitiona), The 
child’s impatience, temper, ‘“‘cruelty,” etc., are essential to its 
human nature, and no evidences of inherited sin. Qur moral 
sense is made, not born, except in its potentiality. If something 
already there, implicitly, is drawn out by education, it is Just 
as true that much ts put in; here again we have epigenesis or 
assimilation and growth, to a much larger extent than unfolding 
of the preformed. It is the child’s social environment which 
raises it from comparatively little (save again as to potentiality) 
above the level of the brute to the dignity of manhood or per- 
sonality. The higher characteristics of the human species are 
mediated by social rather than physical inheritance, or by nur- 
ture rather than nature. It is thus that conscience is evoked, 
educated, and refined, and that the content of the moral law or 
ideal is gradually and increasingly learned. Without law sin is 
“dead,” as St. Paul expressed it; or, as one might more sci- 
entifically say, it is non-existent. A young child cannot at first 
anticipate or always understand the commands and restrictions 
imposed by its parents; but by imitation, instruction, reflection, 
and Se)i-observation mora) knowledge is gradually gained, and 
with it, for the first time, emerges the capacity to sin, the ability 


to succeed or to fail in moralizing the affections and lusts which 
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at first had the same free and innocent play as in the case of the 
lower animals. Such in outline is the account which empirica) 
science gives of the origin of sin in the individua). 

From what has now been said it will be evident that sin is 
not propagated throughout the race by physical heredity, after 
the manner of a hereditary disease. Its universal appearance in 
all who attain to the age of moral discretion 1s chiefly due to the 
heredity of the conative tendencies and the inborn propensities 
which man possesses in virtue of his animal descent, and which, 
though not sin or the consequences of derangement, are the pri- 
mary source of those motives which, often at discord with the 
higher personal and social interests of the individual, are the 
cause of the difficulty of seli-moralization, and consequently of 
sinfu) conduct. The possession in common oi these hereditary 
stock-tendencies, which are the bases of human vice and virtue 
alike, sufficiently accounts for the difficulty which all alike ex- 
perience, in varying degrees, of continuously and completely 
subduing the lower self to the higher. 

Sin, however, as distinguished from its non-moral material, 
can be propagated through the race, in a way other than that of 
blood inheritance: that is to say, the individua)’s wil) can be 
influenced otherwise than through the promptings of his innate 
affections. Social inheritance, nurture, influence of social en- 
vironment, by which standards of all degrees of moral value are 
set for an individual’s adoption and by which his assent to the 
higher may be strengthened or weakened, brings to bear upon 
him another mass of motives to evil or to good. Here it is a case 
of secondary or derived motives, into which the will of the en- 
vironment, as well as its non-moral propensities, has entered; 
so that we may more correctly speak of sin being thus transmit- 
ted, whereas in the case of birth-heredity we may only speak of 
the transmission of non-moral tendencies. We all know the 
force of example, the propensity to imitation to which it ap- 
peals, the power of convention and tradition, and the numerous 
ways in which evil communications may corrupt good manners. 
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There is thus some truth in the saying of Ritschl, that “‘sin is 
in each the work of all and in al) the work of each.” Man is a 
social being, and we cannot live our lives unaffected by the lives 
of our surrounding fellow-men. Or again, as the late Professor 
Royce enunciated the same truth, “the solidarity of mankind 
links the crimes of each to the sorrows of all.’ It was to this 
kind of heredity—nowadays distinguished as social—that Pela- 
gius appealed, as a substitute for origina) sin in the Augustinian 
sense: the following of Adam. And more recent theologians, 
such as Ritschl, have also tried to account for the universality 
of sinfulness almost exclusively in terms of it. It is however, by 
itself alone, no sufficient substitute. Although the modern eu- 
genist discards it unduly in his desire to deal directly with the 
physically transmissible and to follow the methods of the breed- 
er of prize stock, it is abundantly evident that improved soctal 
influences of themselves will not always suffice to restrain the 
tendency to crime, nor will wickedness always appear in the indi- 
vidual whose mora] surroundings are of the worst kind. More- 
over, in justly emphasizing the factor of social inheritance in the 
propagation of sinfulness, there is no need to minimize or ignore 
the plain fact that though ready-made sin cannot be transmitted 
by parent to child, yet the primal “‘motives”’ to sinful conduct 
certainly are. Here, as we have already seen, Augustinianism 
was right, as against Pelagianism, though it called these innate 
propensities by the wrong name. The modern evolutionary 
theory emphasizes the part played by birth-inheritance; but 
while seeing in this a theoretically sufficient explanation of the 
universality of the dominion of sin, it does not ignore, and has no 
concern to ignore, the established fact that this universality is 
also caused in part by the influences of sinful society on the 
already more or less moralized individual. 

If the evolutionary theory of the origin of sin may commend 
itself on its intrinsic merits to many minds, others may shrink 
from it because of consequences which it seems to involve. It 
should therefore be pointed out that this theory does not 
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affect any of the essential contents of the Christian faith. 
Christianity is a gospel of redemption, but not necessarily of 
redemption from the effects of a fall, or from hereditary sin. 
Our Lord’s recorded relations with sinners reveal no word or act 
which necessarily implies the existence in man of any but actual 
sin. St. Paul alone among New Testament writers recognizes 
original sin in some sense; but he only refers to it incidentally, 
and that reference is accounted for by his Rabbinic training. 
Again, if the theory removes one of the functions which baptism 
has traditionally been held to fulfil, it has nothing to say against 
that sacrament as a means of effecting union with Christ; while 
in appealing to the strong influences of social environment in 
the molding of moral life, it brings into prominence the value 
of securing from the first a Christian atmosphere for the initiate. 

Lastly, the theory does not endanger Christian theodicy. It 
assigns all the responsibility for the actuality of sin to the human 
will; to man’s Maker, only responsibility for the possibility of 
sin. As this possibility is a logical precondition of man enjoying 
the moral status, and therefore of the highest good which crea- 
tion can serve, that is not a ground of objection. 




















SOME DIFFICULTIES OF A TRANSLATOR’ 


J. M. POWIS SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Some difficulties inherent in the task of translating Hebrew into English are listed 
and illustrated. They arise in part out of the fact that the terms in the one language 
have no corresponding terms in the other, and partly from the further fact that the 
mental outlook of the older age is not that of the present day. Several concrete examples 
are discussed. 

It is, of course, impracticable to attempt to discuss here all 
the difficulties of a translator. Our first task, therefore, is to de- 
fine the limits of our undertaking. It is probably unnecessary 
to say that we are here speaking not of translations in general, 
but of the translation of the Hebrew Old Testament into 
English, in particular. Of this especial task Moffatt? has truly 
said, “Only those who have made the attempt know how hard 
it is to translate any part of the Old Testament adequately.” 
The purpose of this paper is to present some of the facts that 
make such a statement true. 

We shall not concern ourselves here with those difficulties 
that are involved in the fact that our present Hebrew text has 
suffered much in the course of its transmission from the hands 
of its original writer down to our own times. When the best 
within our reach has been attained in the way of a text, the 
choice all too frequently lies, as Moffatt again has well said, “‘be- 
tween a guess and a gap.” Ina translation for the public, the 
probability is that the translator’s scientifically controlled 
“ouess’’ will come nearer to the original saying than the uncon- 
trolled guess of the untrained layman. But this is all beside 
the mark here. Nor shall we trouble ourselves at all now about 
the fact that a great proportion of the Old Testament was origi- 

t Read before the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in Chicago, December 
30, 1924. 


2 In the Preface to The Old Testament; A New Translation, by James Moffatt (1924), 
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nally written in poetic form, and that in the course of the centu- 
ries all knowledge of the organization of that form has disap- 
peared. Only in relatively recent times has the effort been 
made, and with some degree of success, to recover the poetic 
forms that once existed. The destruction of these forms by 
the immigration of alien materials into the text and by the 
careless displacements of copyists has added greatly to the ob- 
scurity of the text and consequently to the difficulties that be- 
set the translator. But again, we may not stop here. 

We are rather concerned with those difficulties that are in- 
herent in our task by reason of its very nature. They would still 
confront us, even if we had a perfect text before us and were 
fully acquainted with all the details of its poetic composition. 
They are the difficulties which, in essence, confront any transla- 
tor who attempts to interpret the life and thought of a distant 
age and an earlier stage of civilization in terms of the present 
age and the civilization of today. 

The ideal translator would be the man who knew not only 
the language of the Hebrews to perfection, but also the mind of 
the original author in its entirety, and was in full possession of 
the social, political, and spiritual background of the author’s 
own period and people. Of course, he should know the language 
and thought of the present age to completion. No man can fully 
attain this ideal. To the extent to which he falls short of the 
knowledge called for by this ideal, a man inevitably fails in his 
work as a translator. ‘“‘Who is sufficient for such things?” 

Supposing a translator to be endowed with all the necessary 
knowledge and sympathetic appreciation—a supposition con- 
trary to fact, if ever there was one!—there would still confront 
him serious difficulties of another type. No two languages are 
exactly equivalent at all points. The area of thought is differ- 
ently plotted; one language gathers up into a word a certain sec- 
tion of thought content which we will call A; into another word 
it puts another section which shall be B. The second language 
has neither A nor B; it has, rather, A+ and B+, or A— and 
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B—, or A—+ B-, or some similar combinations. Under such 
conditions, the translator must be content to lose something in 
the conveyance of the thought from the one language to the 
other, or to use more general and inclusive terms which lack 
clear-cut precision. 

In illustration of some of these difficulties, let us look at cer- 
tain words and passages. In Prov. 31:10, we read, according 
to the King James Version, ‘‘Who can find a virtuous woman?” 
On the face of it, that is a sad reflection upon the gentler sex. 
Our word “virtue” in these days has lost much of the earlier 
significance which it brought over from the Latin virtus, and has 
been narrowed down, particularly in connection with the sexes, 
to the mere matter of conjugal fidelity. Certainly the writer of 
this passage did not mean to say that it was a very hard thing 
to find a morally straight woman among his contemporaries. 
The Hebrew expression here is 5°17 mus. The word mis evi- 
dently means “wife,” as is clear from the catalogue of her activi- 
ties in the following context. The word 78 does duty for the 
two ideas of “‘woman” and “wife” in Hebrew. Apparently the 
normal thing was that every woman should be a wife. The word 
Pam is not so easily disposed of. It is quite clear that here it 
cannot have its common meaning, ‘‘strength.”” Certainly the 
author was not expressing a universal longing for a “‘strong”’ 
wife, nor even a “‘strong-minded” wife! It is equally certain 
that the sage does not say, ‘“‘O that one might find a rich wife”’! 
Some of his modern successors might conceivably entertain such 
a wish. This is one of the common meanings of the word, but 
the context here rules that interpretation out. Another use of 
5°m is as a term descriptive of a military force, an army. Sure- 
ly, our sage did not crave a “militant” wife! Brown-Driver- 
Briggs would have us render the phrase by ‘‘an able (or efficient) 
wife.” Certainly the woman who could be and do all the things 
she is called upon to do in this catalogue of her virtues would be 
entitled to credit for 100 per cent efficiency. But who ever looks 
for, or wants, an “efficient” wife? When cold-blooded efficiency 
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comes in at the door, other and far more precious domestic 
virtues fly out at the window. The 5°" muy must be efficient no 
doubt; but she must be more than efficient. The content of the 
term a here must be determined in the light of the description 
of the wife given by the sage in the following verses. She enjoys 
the confidence of her husband in fullest measure; she is a good 
business manager, and a hard worker; she gets up early and 
works late; she is generous, charitable, and kind; she dresses 
well, and looks after her husband’s interests carefully; she is a 
good and.beloved mother, and an appreciated wife; and, at 
least as the text now stands, she is a devout worshiper of 
Yahweh. It is hard to find any one word that is adequate for 
the characterization of such a paragon of virtue. Indeed, she is 
an incarnation of almost all the virtues with which women were 
supposed to be endowed in ancient times. The A.V. and the 
R.V. call her “a virtuous woman”; the Baptist Bible calls her 
“a capable woman’’; the Jewish Bible decides upon ‘‘a valiant 
woman”’; but none of these is equal to the burden placed upon 
it. The late Professor Toy found the only right word when he 
designated this ideal woman as ‘“‘a good wife.”* Our word 
“good,” in such connections as this, has traveled far from its 
narrowly moral significance, and taken unto itself much wider 
and richer content. So we speak of ‘“‘a good president,”’ ‘“‘a good 
teacher,” ‘‘a good doctor,” in each case meaning that the presi- 
dent, doctor, or teacher is all that he ought to be for the purposes 
of his profession. So our “‘good wife” is one who fills full the 
ideal of wifehood entertained by the sage of Proverbs 31. 

The Hebrew mind and the English mind specialized in differ- 
ent spheres of thought. Our language, e.g., contains a very 
limited number of names for the lion. The category is ex- 
hausted, I think, by the terms lion, lioness, and cub. But the 
Hebrews, much more familiar with the genus lion than we are, 


had a more extensive list of words, viz., "8, FIN, M3, TED, 


So in ICC ad loc.; cf. Kautasch-Bertholet, Ein wackeres Weib, and Paul Volz’s 
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nad, oS, br mo, and perhaps 0". These describe the lion in 
terms of his age, or his functions, ¢ or the sex, or some outstanding 
characteristic. These vivid descriptions are all lost for us in a 
wholly colorless word like “‘lion.”’ 

Or again, the Hebrews worked out quite an elaborate vocab- 
ulary of darkness. We are shut up to two words, viz., darkness, 
and gloom. If we wish to be more specific we can but fall back 
upon supplementary adjectives, such as ‘‘dense darkness,”’ “‘im- 
penetrable gloom,” and the like. The Hebrew, on the other 
hand, has eleven words: Te Ty 7EN, j T2EN , j Me wT Ty nintp 2 » 

yom. , Eo, & ee » vIn, § muy , mvahs. When a goodly pro- 
portion of these words is found within the narrow limits of one 
context, the poverty of the English speech in this area becomes 
painfully apparent. Such is the case, e.g., in Job 10: 21 f., where 
translating literally, we should read: 
Before I go whence I shall not return, 
Even to the land of darkness and dense darkness, 


A land of thick darkness, like darkness itself, 


A land of dense darkness, without any order, 
Where the light is like darkness. 


For the six appearances of “darkness” here, the Hebrew has five 
distinct words, repeating only one of them. 

A difficulty of the opposite sort arises from the fact that the 
Hebrews progressed very slowly in their understanding of the 
physical basis of psychological phenomena. The Hebrew 
thought with his heart, loved with his intestines, and was moved 
by his kidneys. He had no word for the brain; he was unaware 
of the existence of the nervous system. He traced back all 
mental and emotional reactions to the larger internal organs of 
the abdominal cavity. His liver, in part at least, took the place 
of his brain. What is the translator to do? Shall he carry over 
the terminology of the original as nearly as he can into its 
precise equivalents in English, and so subject the original author 
to the ridicule of the irreverent? Or shall he rewrite the author’s 


psychology for him, and so create a false impression on the part 
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of the unlearned reader of the science of psychology in the 
ancient Hebrew civilization? The translator is between the 
devil and the deep sea! J fear that most of us will take refuge 
in camouflage when we come across passages like this: 
I will bless the Lord who has counseled me; 
In the night also my kidneys instruct me. 
Or this lament on the part of Jeremiah, whom the A. Y. repre- 
sents as saying, 
My bowels, my bowels! 
I am pained at my very heart, 
My heart makes a noise within me; 
I cannot hold my peace.’ 
Fortunately the Hebrew is not quite so specific as that. The 
word 273" is a general term for the whole interior of the trunk 
of the body. Consequently we are not called upon to think of 
the Hebrew heart as located among the intestines; but on the 
other hand, if the prophet’s heart was ‘‘making a noise,” he had 
developed a well-advanced case of heart disease. 

The treatment of the divine name, 77", involves a different 
kind of problem. The French translators of the new Bible ap- 
pearing in France translate it by “Eternal,” or “]’Eternal’’; 
Moffatt follows their lead and translates by ‘The Eternal.” 
But there are two difficulties with that rendering. The first is 
that it represents a type of thought that was wholly alien to 
the minds of the original users of the name. Not only so, but it 
sounds incongruous to our ears to speak of ‘The Eternal” in 
the way that the early narratives speak of 77". We think it 
strange that ‘The Eternal” should “‘smell the odor’ of the 
sacrifice offered by Noah upon landing from the ark. We are 
here in the stage of thought represented by the Assyrian flood- 
story when it says ‘“The gods smelled the offering; the gods, 
gathered like flies around the sacrifice.’’ Moffatt’s own render- 
ing sounds almost ridiculous when, in representing Yahweh as 
coming down upon the top of Mt. Sinai, he says, ““Down came 


‘rs. 50291. 2 Jer. 4:10. 
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The Eternal”! But another difficulty with the name Yahweh 
is that we do not, in reality know what it meant. The rendering 
“Eternal’ confuses the root SW with the root MT. Even so, it 
does not do justice to 7°77. This word means ‘to become,” the 
German ‘‘werden”’ rather than the English ‘‘to be.”’ A natural 
rendering of the form M1", if from HF, would be “hewho brings 
into existence,” or, “the life-giver.”’ But it is practically certain 
that this is not the meaning. The actual] meaning is problemati- 
cal. Perhaps it is to be associated with mn, “to fall,’ and so 
would mean “The Thunderer,” or something of the sort. But 
with no more knowledge of the real meaning than is now avail- 
able, it is foolish to attempt a translation. Shall we then say 
‘Yahweh is my shepherd,” etc.? If we do, we shock the feelings 
of the religious public, and those feelings must be reckoned with 
by the maker of books! If we follow the Qeri and translate 
“The Lord,” then we lose all the historical significance that 
attaches to the name Yahweh, and carry back into early times 
all the religious emotion and sentiment of the modern age. 
Whatever we may do will be condemned by a large section of 
the reading public. We are again in a strait ’twixt two! 

Not to be wearisome, let me close by calling attention to but 
three more words, none of which has an exact equivalent in 
English. The first of these is 523. We read in the A.V. and 
R.V. of Ps. 14:1: 

The fool hath said in his heart, 

“There is no God.” 

They are corrupt, they have done abominable works. 
But 233 is not fully interpreted by “‘fool.’’ The lack of intel- 
lectual keenness implied by that word is perhaps not even the 
outstanding idea of 223; but there certainly is an intellectual 
content in the term, which ought not to be left out. Yet at least 
an equally important phase of the meaning of 523 is a certain 
lack of moral and spiritual discernment or endowment which 
prevents a man from being a truly religious person. The effort 
to do justice to this side of the word’s meaning has resulted in 
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such renderings as “the reprobate,” which pays no heed to the 
intelligence element of the word; ‘‘the brutish man,’ and ‘‘the 
vile person,” which suffer the same defect; and ‘‘the impudent,” 
which has no close relationship to 52: and leaves out the intel- 
ligence element into the bargain. These various attempts to 
render the word do but reveal the difficulty of the undertaking, 
and lay bare the fact that the English language has no satis- 
factory rendering. 

The second word is D5". This seems to have indicated an 
indefinite period of time that might be located in the indefinite 
past or in the equally indefinite future. Our word “‘eternity”’ is 
too limitless and too philosophical a rendering for =p iv. We 
have no wholly suitable word; anything we use must be a make- 
shift. 

In Ps. 139:24, incidentally, D>iy is not to be rendered 
“everlasting,” as is commonly done. The Psalmist is a staunch 
adherent of the Jewish faith, and he looks upon Hellenizers as 
apostates and idolators. What he really says is this: 


Search me, O God, and know my mind, 

Try me and know my thoughts; 

And see if there be any idolatrous way in me, 
And lead me in the ancient path. 


Finally, the word 7m is very elusive. The A.V. calls it 
“loving-kindness.”’ This bifurcated word has almost made itself 
at home in English. Peters renders it by “love”; Briggs and 
Moffatt by “kindness”; Wellhausen-Furness by ‘‘goodness”’; 
the Jewish Bible by “mercy.’’? I myself decided upon “‘kind- 
ness” in my rendering of Mic. 6:6-8 in 1912. I am not sure but 
that, when it is predicated of God, the best rendering is “‘grace,”’ 
as we use the term in our expression “‘the grace of God.” This 
variety of renderings not only illustrates the difficulty of the 
translator’s task in general, but also emphasizes one especial 


tJ. P. Peters, The Psalms as Liturgies. 
2 A.V. in Isa. 32:5, 6. 
3 This is supported by the versions: (G) ro eXeos; (V) misericordia; (S) thy mercy. 
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difficulty. Hebrew and English specialized at different points. 
Hebrew, e.g., is strong on “‘lions” and “‘darkness,’’ where we are 
weak; on the other hand, and much more frequently, we have 
often developed a variety of words for a given area of thought, 
where Hebrew has covered the entire area with but one word. 
None of our words describing special parts of the area covers the 
whole ground. Consequently we are helpless before an all- 
inclusive word. All of the elements of ‘“‘love,” ‘‘kindness,”’ 
“mercy,” and “goodness” are to a greater or lesser extent repre- 
sented in 3¢™, for example, and so no single one of them is big 
enough to do full justice to it. 

Facts like this make quite evident the absurdity of the 
attempt to represent any particular Hebrew word by one 
English word on every occasion of its appearance. The Hebrew 
word covers a wide area of meaning; at one time it stresses a 
certain section of that area, and at another time another section. 
A new English word is called for in each case. 

This situation tends to keep a translator humble. The best 
that he can do is bound to be inadequate. As the obstacles in 
the way of a full and satisfying rendition multiply, he is in 
danger of becoming discouraged, if not careless. But the very 
difficulty of the task is an element in its attraction. If it were 
an easy thing, we should none of us be willing to waste our time 
upon it. As it is, it is perennially interesting. The translator of 
the Old Testament has no need of recourse to cross-word 
puzzles for recreation. 








THE RELIGION OF IMMANUEL KANT* 
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The influence of Kant on modern religious thinking is still very pronounced. In 
this address Professor Ames calls attention to Kant’s sharp distinction between knowl- 
edge and faith; his location of religion in the realm of values, particularly ethical values; 
and his appreciation of the importance of the symbolic interpretation of religious ideas. 

It is a significant fact that in this two-hundredth year after 
his birth, the influence of Kant in every field of philosophy is 
intensely alive. Many current discussions in the domain of 
religion turn upon questions which he formulated and perhaps 
thought he had settled. He regarded himself as a revolutionist 
in thought, and at least did state problems in forms which were 
arresting and persistent. He specifically compared the novelty 
of his views of knowledge to the epoch-making discovery of 
Copernicus. His revolution consisted in holding that the mind 
gives structure and laws to objects in space and time rather than 
deriving ideas from objects. Did he achieve a similar revolu- 
tion in the treatment of religion? 

He did indeed take up the question which continues more 
than any other to be the center of interest, namely, the relation 
of science and religion. Many think he cut the knot instead of 
untying it, for his solution was to separate more sharply and 
completely and with keener instruments of dialectic the realm 
of science and the realm of religion. ‘To science he allotted the 
field of sensuous experience. Whatever we can see, touch, and 
measure belongs to the physical world, but God, freedom, and 
immortality are not visible or tangible and therefore belong to 
the supersensuous sphere of spiritual things. He explicitly 
said: “I had to remove knowledge [from any claim to deal with 

t An address delivered at the Kant Bicentenary at Northwestern University, 


December 9, 1924. 
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God, freedom, and immortality], in order to make room for 
[their substantiation by] faith.” In itself, that conception was 
not new. It was the old contention of the mystics and the 
advocates of the “double truth.” But Kant put the whole mat- 
ter in a new technique and elaborated the limitations of know]l- 
edge to this present world. So far as science is concerned, his 
contribution lay in a new and far more rigorous negation of the 
claims of knowledge in matters of religion. He exposed the 
fallacies in the traditional arguments for the being of God, for 
the existence of the soul, and for its freedom. Those arguments 
have never recovered from his devastating work. 

But for Kant, that destructive exposure of the claims of the 
understanding was only a preliminary step in clearing the way 
to what he regarded as a far more impressive substantiation of 
the fundamental things of religion. It was his purpose to show 
that religion belongs to a higher realm of faith. Above the 
bounds of reason and independent of it, rises the region of the 
spirit, secure from any intrusion of the earthbound senses and 
natural science. It wasa sheer dualism, dividing man’s life into 
utterly alien levels, so far at least as any scientific demonstration 
could reach. One reason Kant remains such a lively figure in 
the thought-world of the present time is that many scientists 
and many religionists alike would gladly accept such a simplifi- 
cation of their problems and yet are haunted by an unconquer- 
able suspicion that it is fallacious and untrue. But all who have 
set their heads to the task know that the ghost of Kant’s figure 
holding apart the heavens and the earth will not down until his 
work is met by some scientific philosophy of equal strength and 
magnitude. 

Besides this question of the relation of knowledge and faith, 
a second feature of Kant’s religion which makes him a living 
force twelve decades after his death is his identification of re- 
ligion with the realm of values. In other words, religion 
for him was something a man lived and did not merely think 
about. Living comes first, both in time and in importance, 
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even with the man often credited with being the greatest 
thinker of modern times. Kant was the child of a pietistic 
home, and religion reigned in that home in the midst of 
poverty and with little or no aid from worldly learning. He 
forever afterward had that plain fact before him. He had felt 
the power and value of religion as an inner, spiritual life under 
circumstances which revealed its independence of earthly wis- 
dom. It was always bound up with moral ideals, and its true 
task was to move the will to their fulfilment. This world of 
values remained in all his thinking the supreme realin of life, 
and devotion to it was man’s chief end and glory. Through 
these values he found assurance of the realities of religion in a 
manner and in a degree which far surpassed any ‘“‘proofs’’ of 
science or any evidence of the senses. For Kant there was a 
clearness and impressiveness about these realities which made 
them as convincing as his own consciousness of himself. He 
lived them. The key to that world of values was the sense of 
duty, the “ought.” He meant by that just what every plain 
man feels when he recognizes the obligation to be honest, or 
truthful, or generous. The voice of duty, uttering itself in all 
men, proclaims the reality and the authority of the divine will 
without the mediation of scientific reasoning or empirical disci- 
pline; and this divine will is one and the same with the pure, 
rational will of man himself. This pure, moral law speaks with 
a categorical imperative which betokens its source in the super- 
sensuous realm. All worldly wisdom is cloyed with hesitating, 
empirical, prudential attitudes, but this voice commands with- 
out qualification or consideration of consequences. In contem- 
plating this majestic, commanding sense of duty, Kant rises to 
the most eloquent passages in all his writings, and the fervor of 
them in the midst of his rigorous, heavy prose is itself evidence 
of the profound conviction expressed. ‘Duty! Thou sublime 
and mighty name that dost embrace nothing charming or in- 
sinuating, but requirest submission, . . . . what origin is there 
worthy of thee?” Another passage emphasizes the obviousness 
as well as the sublimity of the inner law: 
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Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing admiration and 
awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect on them: the starry 
heavens above and the moral law within. Ihave not to search for them and 
conjecture them as though they were veiled in darkness or were in the 
transcendent region beyond my horizon; I see them before me and connect 
them directly with the consciousness of my existence. 


The significance of this universal, innate moral law for re- 
ligion is that it affords both the basis of assurance and the ends 
of religious endeavor. The existence of this voice of duty is the 
guaranty that man is free to obey it. Otherwise the very feeling 
of obligation would be illusory and worse than meaningless. 
Thus the freedom of the will, which baffles all theoretical proof, 
appears intuitively as an implication of the will itself. But 
human nature is finite and can only gradually fulfil the man- 
dates of the moral law. Since the law requires perfect realiza- 
tion, finite man may only achieve it in an infinite time. The 
sense of duty justifies, then, the hope of immortality, because it 
is only in view of his being immortal that there is any consist- 
ency in laying the obligations of this law upon man. Kant thus 
validates the second of the three great elements of religion. The 
third quest is for God. That, too, is satisfied through the moral 
law. God is demanded in the final awards. Man cannot deter- 
mine what the just deserts are in the conduct of life. In this 
world, selfish and evil men seem sometimes to gain happiness 
and good men to receive misfortune and suffering. In a fair 
accounting, the good should attain happiness, but this requires 
an infinitely wise and powerful Ruler, or God. Here, then, in 
the superscientific order, as implications of the feeling of duty, 
are found the great terms of religion. They are not proved, or 
inferred, or logically demonstrated. They are more imme- 
diately given than by any process of reasoning. 

In this procedure Kant again comes into a vital issue of 
modern thought. Religious minds recognize increasingly that 
religion is not dependent upon science for its faith, but they do 
not so readily accept Kant’s method. Too much has been 
found out about the empirical character of morality. It con- 
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tains a large admixture of custom, of folkways and mores, of 
education, and of trial and error. Conscience speaks different 
things to men of various cultures, whenever concrete action is 
required. The faiths of men have begotten a vast variety of 
gods. But religion lives on and continues to play an important 
réle in the most developed civilizations. It is bound up with all 
reflections on this world as well as the next. The reverence and 
piety of Kant answer to something deep and genuine in all 
human experience, but his earnest endeavor to show that reli- 
gion is something inaccessible to ordinary thought attains only 
a seeming success by his use of non-scientific terms in discussing 
the subject. 

This fact appears in his treatment of a third set of problems, 
in which he freely declares that religious history and dogma 
belong to the realm of symbols and then proceeds to justify their 
use within the limits of reason. This may prove to be one of 
his most fruitful insights and one of his most quickening influ- 
ences in present and future developments of religion. In his 
elaboration of the implications of the moral law, while he speaks 
of God, freedom, and immortality, it is with very constant in- 
sistence that these words do not connote objects or realities as 
understood by the literally minded. They are all beyond the 
comprehension of matter-of-fact thinking. They are poetic, 
figurative. But they are not therefore without meaning or 
value. It is just because religion deals with such intimate and 
profound experiences that it overflows the measures of the 
common use of words. The value of religion is in its ethical 
significance, in its power over the will. Therefore it justly 
employs appealing symbolism. For Kant, all the events de- 
scribed in the Bible as historical have their real significance 
as vivid pictures of the inner spiritual struggles and achieve- 
ments in the hearts of men. Satan signifies the bad ten- 
dency. Christ signifies the good. Between them is a war- 
fare, by victory in which Christ renders the atonement. To 
believe in Christ is to believe in and seek to realize in one’s self 
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the ideal nature which was in him and is in us. A church is a 
community of souls aiding each other by example, comfort, and 
encouragement to attain that ideal. It is a helpful institution 
so long as man needs such supports in living the good life, 
and that probably will be a much longer time than Kant 
thought. The ceremonies of public services have worth in so 
far as they helpfully present the great ethical ends of life and the 
means to their realization. They are really symbolic presenta- 
tions of the living drama of man’s moral struggle. All sacred 
books have their worth through their use of the dramatic and 
poetic story of this inner life. The key to everything is to be 
found in our own spirits, and therefore the imposition of external 
dogmas or traditions is the death of religion. Ina certain sense, 
Kant is committed to an esoteric interpretation, but he escapes 
the evil of esotericism by proclaiming how everyone may enter 
into the inner circle, namely, by realizing the nature of the reli- 
gious drama and accepting it assuch. He further suggests that 
religious ideas and ceremonials undergo a process of change and 
growth in the direction of greater consistency with the prevail- 
ing culture of apeople. Theologians must be free as scholars to 
investigate and restate the faith; as preachers, they may utilize 
the sacred books and all ceremonials as poetic and dramatic 
symbols for the advancement of the ethical life. Religion is 
thus brought into the field of art, where an increasing number of 
churchmen as well as scholars feel it to be most at home. 

It is interesting in this connection to reflect that the three 
aspects of Kant’s religion touched upon are so much reflected 
in the poetry of the nineteenth century. Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson voiced his limitations of knowledge, his 
reverence for the moral law, and his appreciation of symbolism. 
All of these are illustrated in four familiar lines of Tennyson: 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 








WHAT DOES BIBLICAL CRITICISM CON- 
TRIBUTE TO THE MODERN 
PREACHER?! 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


University of Chicago 


This article points out some aspects of modern biblical criticism, with a view to 
ascertaining whether these are of such a character that they can enter into preaching. 
The highly specialized nature of biblical scholarship creates a real problem. The preach- 
er cannot expect to be an expert. Biblical criticism, therefore, compels a clearer rec- 
ognition of the real task of the preacher, viz., to interpret the religion of his own 
day in direct fashion rather than by the method of the scribes. 


Protestant Christianity is now passing through a somewhat 
rapid evolution, the significance of which is not generally un- 
derstood. One of the clearest evidences of the trend of that 
evolution is seen in the fact that the curricula of theological 
seminaries have been undergoing interesting changes. Twenty- 
five years ago great emphasis was being laid on biblical study. 
It was confidently expected that an acquaintance with the 
principles and the results of higher criticism would enrich and 
vitalize Christianity. Departments of biblical theology were 
established, in the expectation that this discipline would cure 
systematic theologians of their speculative and scholastic pro- 
pensities. All this was done under the influence of the generally 
accepted view that the main business of the minister is to 
‘preach the Word.” It was taken for granted that the more he 
knew about the Bible, the better preacher he would be. 

In recent years there has been a marked change of attitude 
toward biblical studies. Hebrew is no longer required in some 
of the seminaries of highest scholarly standing. The require- 
ment of Greek is being relaxed. But unless a man can read the 

* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, in Chicago, December 30, 1924. 
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Bible in the original, he can never be a first-hand interpreter of 
biblical texts. Moreover, the older conception of biblical theol- 
ogy has disappeared in the more general study of the history of 
biblical religion. In view of these developments in theological 
education, it is pertinent to inquire just what contribution may 
be expected from biblical criticism, so far as the work of the 
minister is concerned. It goes without saying that such critical 
scholarship is indispensable to a knowledge of the ancient 
Semitic world, and to an understanding of the development of 
the religion of Israel. But just what does it contribute to the 
modern preacher? 

Biblical criticism is the scholarly attempt to gain exact 
knowledge concerning the biblical literature. It goes much far- 
ther than that mere ability to read the Scriptures in the original, 
which has been regarded as the source of the preacher’s au- 
thority. It proceeds to inquire concerning the genuineness of 
the text which is used. It further undertakes to ascertain the 
literary history of a given book. In pursuance of this quest, it 
has discovered a host of very complicated problems. It has 
found that some of the books of the Bible are of composite au- 
thorship, and have been subjected to successive re-editings. To 
trace the historical origins of the biblical books, and to place 
each message in its proper historical perspective requires so 
specialized a kind of scholarship that no ordinary preacher can 
be expected to master it. To an increasing extent even the pro- 
fessors in other departments of the modern divinity school, rec- 
ognizing the extremely technical character of biblical scholar- 
ship, are less and less inclined to deal with problems where they 
feel the inadequacy of their own equipment. Whither does this 
specialization tend? 

The plain fact is that we can no longer expect the ordinary 
preacher to be a first-hand authority in the interpretation of the 
Bible. Indeed, it is questionable whether many ministers, even 
with the old-time training in languages, actually achieved much 
more than would be possible by using translations. Today most 
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preachers no longer make a pretense of original] ability in this 
line. Much less do they master the principles of textual criticism 
or of documentary analysis, save in a very general and elemen- 
tary way. The critica) study of the Bible has developed like 
critica] study in any field. It has come to be a highly specialized 
kind of research. The scholars in the field are continually try- 
ing to make plain what they are about, and an intelligent man, 
with reasonable industry, may gain a general appreciation of 
what is being done, exactly as he may gain a general knowledge 
of the latest developments in physical science. But the detailed 
problems are beyond his reach. 

Textual and literary criticism, moreover, have led to a new 
kind of biblical interpretation. The aim of critical biblical study 
is to find out precisely what a biblical writer meant when he 
made a certain statement. It was formerly assumed that this 
meaning could be ascertained by an intensive study of the 
words used. But words are mere symbols by means of which 
men share in a common life. The most important factor in the 
significance of a word is the reality-feeling which it suggests. 
Now this reality-feeling can be sensed only as the reader or the 
hearer shares the experience of the person who uses the word. 
In order to know what Isaiah meant when he uttered certain 
words, it is necessary to reproduce the situation which Isaiah 
faced, and to know the fears and hopes which moved him. The 
interpretation of a biblical message, therefore, requires an un- 
derstanding of the “historical background.” Without this, the 
mere study of words would never bring us to our goal. 

We are thus led to a further specialization in biblical study. 
The recovery of that ancient background is a stupendous task. 
It has been made possible, in so far as it has been achieved, by 
the use of the ever increasing material derived from archaeology, 
by suggestions gained from the study of anthropology, by the 
observation of such primitive forms of religion as persist in our 
modern world, by the use of analogies drawn from our general 
knowledge of sociology and politics, and by many other means. 
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The reconstruction of that ancient world is still far from com- 
plete. There are vast areas of Old Testament history where 
scholars can only conjecture. Our actual knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances in which the books of the New Testament arose is 
confessedly very inadequate. Yet an accurate interpretation of 
a biblica) writing, in the sense that we may know exactly what 
the writer had in mind, is dependent on the reproduction of the 
situation which he faced and the mood in which he faced it. It 
is immediately evident that the recovery of this historica) back- 
ground is a task which demands not only the ability of a lin- 
guist, but the training of a historian and sociologist. How much 
can the preacher really know of this field? 

One further observation must be made. When the historical 
setting of an ancient writing has been recovered, it becomes 
clear that some of the religious problems with which the writ- 
ing deals have no counterpart in the world in which we mod- 
erns live. So strange are some of the ideas in the Bible that it 
requires ardent effort to stretch the imagination sufficiently to 
apprehend them at all. The world presented in the Bible is a 
very different world from the one in which we live today. It is 
this aspect of modern biblical interpretation with which Dr. 
Fosdick is chiefly concerned in his recent volume, The Modern 
Use of the Bible. Religion was interpreted by the biblical writers 
in terms of a flat earth, with a heaven just above the firma- 
ment; in terms of angels and demons active in the affairs of 
men; in terms ofa naive conception of cause and effect, so that 
miracles offered no “‘problem”’’ at all; in terms of the expecta- 
tion of a catastrophic end of the world, with a spectacular day 
of judgment. All of these ways of thinking are so foreign to us 
that it requires considerable effort to realize how basal they 
are in the biblical teachings. One outcome of critical historical 
interpretation, therefore, is the discovery that biblical writers 
believed and taught certain conceptions which we no longer 
hold. When once this is realized, interest in those discarded 
beliefs necessarily takes on an antiquarian flavor. It dawns up- 
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on the student that one outcome of critical biblical study is to 
make it plain that we do not and cannot reproduce all the bib- 
lical beliefs. We are then face to face with a new difficulty. We 
are confronted not only with extreme specialization. If biblical 
study as such does not determine for us what we ought to be- 
lieve, we are led to ask why we should concern ourselves with it. 

What does biblical criticism, in the light of what has been 
said, contribute to the modern preacher? 

1. Biblical criticism emancipates the preacher from scribism.— 
The scribe takes the doctrines and the precepts found in the 
Bible as if they were entities in themselves. He elaborates these 
doctrines into a system, and then calls upon men to subscribe 
to the system. It is a significant fact that literalism with its 
attendant dogmatism flourishes in schools which make little 
or no use of the methods of biblical criticism. It is difficult to 
see how a modern preacher could escape the influences of mod- 
ern scribism without the aid of biblical criticism. To know the 
truth about the Bible delivers men from the extravagances of 
literalism. To be willing to let the biblical writers say what they 
actually did say, instead of compelling them to teach the doc- 
trine which we prefer, is a discipline of wholesome honesty in- 
dispensable to effective preaching. 

2. Biblical criticism compels us to find a vital, rather than a 
formal, test of belief —Since we find in the Bible some beliefs 
which we do not share, as well as some which we gladly welcome, 
the mere fact that a doctrine is found in the Bible does not de- 
termine whether it shall find a place in a modern theology. It is 
true that the revised kind of test required by biblical criticism 
is not often clearly worked out. Too often the attempt is made 
to continue talking about the sufficiency of a biblical norm in 
such a way as to obscure the problem. Dr. Fosdick, in his recent 
book, attempts to throw light on the matter by making a dis- 
tinction between what he calls ‘‘abiding experiences” and the 
“changing categories” in which those experiences are inter- 
preted. But when we examine his ‘‘abiding experiences” care- 
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fully, we find that he has really seized upon certain considera- 
tions which are real to us as they were to biblical writers, and 
has labeled these ‘“‘abiding’’; while those which were just as 
real to biblical writers but are no longer vital to us are called 
“changing categories.” 

But when outgrown biblical categories fail to furnish an 
acceptable solution to a problem, we are left with the problem 
on our hands without any biblical solution at all. And the prob- 
lem is there anyway. It grows out of the experiences of modern 
life. Doctor Fosdick succeeds magnificently in freeing modern 
preachers from a slavish dependence on the Bible. But beyond 
such a liberation of the mind, and beyond the fine emotional 
stimulus which comes from following the experiences and 
thoughts of biblical characters lies the further question of how 
the modern man is to find the answers to his own problems. 
He must discard the outmoded “changing categories.’ But 
what shall he put in their place? Manifestly, we are driven by 
the inescapable consequences of biblical criticism to the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the real test of doctrine is that it shall be 
inherently believable, rather than that it shall conform to some 
biblical norm. We are led to ask, What actually convinces liv- 
ing men? rather than to ask, What is taught in an ancient lit- 
erature? That literature may suggest fruitful thinking; but so 
also may modern considerations. The preacher who really fol- 
lows biblical criticism will be led to a first-hand study of the 
religion of living people as his primary task. 

3. Lhe historical interpretation of the Bible creates interest in 
the social situation out of which doctrines arose.—Historical inter- 
pretation trains one to look at the industrial, political, and social 
conditions under which men live, rather than to consider doc- 
trines as such. The contrast between a non-critical and a critical 
attitude is strikingly illustrated if we compare the interpretation 
of the prophetic books of the Old Testament given by James M. 
Gray, with the interpretation given by a critical scholar. In the 
former case, the statements of the prophets are used to bolster 
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up preconceived theological views; in the latter case they are 
windows through which we look at the life of great souls, and see 
the battles fought by idealistic faith in the face of discouraging 
circumstances. For the non-critical interpreter, the doctrines 
supposed to be taught by the prophets are primary. For the 
critical interpreter the doctrines are significant as showing the 
way in which a noble religious faith struggled to triumphant 
expression. The vision of these great souls standing in the midst 
of the corruption and the short-sighted complacency of their 
day and summoning men to face the judgment of a righteous 
God is a challenge to the modern preacher. His task comes to be 
that of challenging his own generation to face God’s judgment 
on us. The critical study of the Bible greatly reinforces the 
practical and social conception of the minister’s task. This is 
due to the fact that when biblical interpretation is carried 
through, it brings us ultimately face to face not with biblical 
books, not with questions of text and authorship, but with peo- 
ple living and aspiring under definite social and industrial con- 
ditions. The preacher inevitably comes to be more interested in 
living people than in doctrinal systems. 

4. Biblical criticism makes it clear that the biblical writers were 
children of their own age, and were speaking to their own contem- 
poraries.—The power of their preaching lay precisely in that 
fact. They, of course, appealed to the past. But it was to an 
idealized past that they made their appeal. Their primary con- 
cern was to make the present better. As the critical scholar in- 
terprets their utterances, he discovers religion in the making. 
The past, if it is to have spiritual value at all, must become an 
inspiration for living men. When we see the way in which bib- 
lical writers interpreted their own past, we see how impossible 
it is that a living religion should slavishly reproduce all the de- 
tails of a former age. The re-editings of the materials of the Old 
Testament represent the constant attempt to make the past edi- 
fy and inspire the present. The writers of the Bible were much 
more concerned to interpret religion to their contemporaries 
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than they were to furnish exact historical narratives. This dom- 
inant interest in their present is so characteristic of biblical 
writers that modern historical interpretation of a book is con- 
cerned in the first instance to ascertain what the writer thought 
concerning his own times, regardless of whether his use of his- 
tory is accurate or not. The quotations from the Old Testament 
found in the New throw light on the religious ideas of the New 
Testament writers; but scholars scarcely expect these to furnish 
information as to the original setting and meaning of the texts 
quoted. If the preacher catches this spirit of the biblical writ- 
ers, he will concern himself with the religious needs of living 
men, using the past in such a way as to minister to those needs. 

It is no secret that biblical scholars are generally keenly 
aware that the exposition of the Bible by preachers often vio- 
lates the principles of accurate interpretation. If it be assumed 
that preaching should always be shaped by critical, historical 
interpretation, most preaching will fall far short of this test. 
The reasons for this we have attempted to indicate. If the anal- 
ysis given be true, it cannot be expected that biblical criticism 
will have any large part in determining the message of the 
preacher. The biblical critic discovers the interpretation of reli- 
gion to a bygone age. The preacher is speaking to a living gen- 
eration. To reproduce the ancient message is the work of the 
technical historian rather than of the preacher. The frank recog- 
nition of the fundamental difference between the historical in- 
terpretation of the Bible and the evangelical interpretation of 
modern religion would free both the biblical scholar and the 
preacher from unwelcome constraint. The biblical scholar would 
no longer be expected to find modern beliefs in ancient writings. 
The preacher would no longer be haunted by the suspicion that 
biblical critics would find fault with his exegesis. Indeed, why 
should a biblical scholar object if a modern preacher adapts 
ancient texts to modern meanings, when this very thing was a 
prevailing practice of biblical writers? 

The discovery, however, that the preacher cannot master 
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the details of biblical criticism will lead him to lay primary 
emphasis on those realms where he can hope to speak with some 
degree of authority. This is the realm of living religion. In order 
to realize the full meaning of living religion, the preacher must 
be emancipated from the shackles of scribism. Biblical criti- 
cism has effectively helped in this emancipation. It also makes 
it clear that the preacher who directly faces the problems of his 
day is more nearly in accord with the spirit of the great biblical 
characters than is the man who meticulously tries to reproduce 
the ancient messages. Animated by that spirit, the modern 
preacher will attempt to be as courageous as the biblical char- 
acters in rebuking sins and calling men to the higher life. But 
the sins to be rebuked and the spiritual achievements to be won 
are set by the conditions of modern life. Preaching may take 
illustrations and analogies from the Bible, but the content of 
the preaching message must be shaped by the needs and the 
resources of the world in which the preacher lives. 








CRITICAL NOTES 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION 
A STUDY IN METHOD OF DEFINITION 


EDWIN E. AUBREY 
Miami University 

The statement of this title introduces us immediately to the heart of 
our problem. This may be found in the fundamental question of our ap- 
proach to religious phenomena: the approach largely determines the 
nature of our findings. So it is that the psychologist of religion finds him- 
self from the outset until his conclusions in constant relation to the phi- 
losopher. This may become a relationship of co-operation or of conflict 
according to the claims of the psychologist in defining the subject-matter 
and the canons of his study. But it is not simply because all processes sub- 
jected to psychological scrutiny are parts of a larger cosmic process in 
which they are integrated that psychology continually runs into philo- 
sophical ultimates. It is also true that the experiences which are our 
avenue to the far spaces of cosmic life, and which thus involve philo- 
sophical problems, are the peculiar feature of the distinctively religious 
phenomena. Religion is not simply a technique of control for physical 
sensations, nor a system alone of human interaction; it involves a type of 
direct relationship to the whole of the universe that is not contained in 
physical science nor social science. 

The writer is well aware of the philosophical objections that will be 
made to the previous statements from the standpoint of that pragmatic 
position he recently held himself. The most direct of these criticisms is 
implied in the article of Professor Ames in the Journal of Religion for 
September, 1921: that our cosmic experience is all mediated to us socially. 
That is to say, our conceptions of the universe, nay, our very thrill to 
the sunset or the roaring sea at night or the quiet peace instilled by the 
deep vastnesses of evening skies—all of these are but reflections of socially 
learned patterns of response. The question is in essence a philosophical 
one, and we cannot discuss it here; but it suggests the whole basis of the 
conflict between any given scientific approach and the philosophical out- 


look. 
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The author has been much impressed by a general observation he has 
made but not yet ratified in detail, to the effect that there is a definite 
psychology of philosophers. It is interesting to note, for instance, that 
the realists have mostly come into the field through the physical sciences, 
the pragmatists through psychology. This fact is not without significance 
for our study, because it separates the philosophical problems into two 
types: epistemology and metaphysics—the nature of the knowing pro- 
cess, and the nature of the universe itself which we know. Now, pragma- 
tism, because of its psychological preoccupation with the process of knowl- 
edge, frankly disavows all concern with metaphysics or the nature of ulti- 
mate reality. For this reason, the author wishes to state clearly that his 
pragmatist psychology as herein reflected will not be offered as embracing 
the reality which the religious processes seek to reach, but only to describe 
the processes. For, after a)), the psychologist as scientist is a describer and 
formulator of experience; and though, to be sure, the description may later 
determine the experience of people, in the first instance it is only an ab- 
straction from the total experience observed. Science is necessarily a 
study of the mechanics of a given psychic process; it cannot fully im- 
prison in its categories the dynamics of the same process. We cannot 
escape the dualism of our reactions to our environment; the appreciation 
of a whole as a whole, the analysis of the whole into its parts. If, there- 
fore, the psychologist err in the direction of claiming to resolve all reli- 
gious experiences into we))-coniro}led and defined categories, let him re- 
member that the life has fled while he was dissecting. 

Let us not be mistaken. Psychology has a definite part to play in the 
enrichment of religious experience: It shows us the ways by which we 
come to conviction regarding our faiths; it shows us how the mist may 
often be removed from the mystical, and thus opens new avenues of devo- 
tion to our rational selves; it even suggests the origins of our most 
cherished religious concepts and practices. What we must avoid is not 
psychological analysis—let us get all the tools we can to perfect it—but 
the assumption that our description of those objective references we find in 
God, the universe, and so forth is the end of the path. 

The best way to arrive at a definition of religion as a concept is to 
place beside it the various marginal concepts that are much like it but 
not identical. By the process of searching out the differences we shal} 
bring out the characteristic features of the concept we seek to define. 
There are many terms closely allied in our talk and thought with reli- 
gion—pre-eminently philosophy, morality, and science. These three rep- 
resent, respectively, the attempts to integrate man in the totality of his 


universe, in his largest human group, in his physical world. In a sense 
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they are all formulations and generalizations of experience. Philosophy 
starts with an a priori assumption derived from the philosopher’s own 
experience and works it through a series of experiences as the organizing 
principle, or else starts with empirical, experiential data and builds up a 
generalization; morality is the sum total] of those findings of human ex- 
perience concerning the best life for the group, crystallized into a code of 
conduct; science furnishes the generalized tentative conclusions arising 
from series of observations of coincidences which are (with great faith) 
called “cause and effect.” And what is religion? It may be said to com- 
prehend all of these, and yet to be distinct from all of them. Would it 
seem to be coniusing the term to say that religion is experience? Yet it 
yields that experiential basis for a philosophy or psychology of religion, 
and provides a sort of cosmic sanction of faith for morality. If one should 
ask, “‘Why be mora)?” and to the answer that the weliare of human per- 
sonality was sufficient reason, should again query, “Why preserve human 
personality?” no answer could be found apart from a faith in the domi- 
nance of personal values in the cosmos where our human lot is cast. This 
faith it is that gives us poise between the crushing weight of materialistic 
physical science with its reduction of man to a minute particle in whirling 
stellar spaces—poise between this and the vain pride of assuming our- 
selves to be alone the significant axle around which the universe revolves, 
an axle that feels the pressure of its own centrality. 

Perhaps we are now ready to consider an addition to the twelve thou- 
sand extant definitions of religion: Religion 1s the projection and pursuit 
of ideal personal relations with the universe and man. Let us proceed to a 
study of the psychological validity of this definition. 

Psychologically and sociologically speaking, there are four steps in the 
development of religion. First comes the experience of reality. This, for 
the human being, is first limited to the reality of the group into which he 
is born, in which his first problems of adjustment arise, and where his first 
thinking is done. In this personal environment he develops categories of 
thought that are personal in origin and thus in character. Then comes the 
solemn moment when, all alone, he faces the eternal abysses of the heavens 
or the terrifying vastness of the dumb mountains or the agonizing fury of 
the raging storm. Is it awe or fear or the thrill of mystery that he feels? 
Who can tell? His only revelation is in terms of personal ideas. 

Gradually the second stage is reached, when the experience of the 
rocky crag becomes the subject of speculation and formulation by the 
camp fire. Then it is that animism comes into being—the endowment of 
all objects with the possibility of personal response. (The realization of 
the unresponsiveness of physical objects is a disillusionment gained from 
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experience in the career of the child and the race alike.) As time goes on 
other “isms” grow as formulations of other emphases in experience: fetich- 
ism, totemism, demonism, spiritism, theism. In a word, we have theology 
arising as the attempt to rationalize experience. 

Following the formulation of experience as first found in the sense of 
awe and mystery comes the attempt to conserve the experience and its 
repetition. This may be done through the formation of a creed or a canon 
of scripture. Witness the canonization of the Hebrew traditional specula- 
tion concerning the plants and the water and the and and that mysteri- 
ous watery region under the earth whence came the gushing spring. Or 
witness the Nicene Creed as an attempt to reconcile Hebrew monotheism 
with the Greek logos and the Christian savior-god, Jesus. The religious 
experience may also be conserved through the organization of activity into 
certain well-defined acts of worship or the ritual. This whole process of 
conservation is secured in the crystallization which we call the “‘institu- 
Lions of religion’: the “church” of any faith. Every institution embodies a 
centra) principle and a structure or organization for putting that prin- 
ciple into effect. The principle is dynamic, the structure a mechanical 
device for adapting the principle to current needs; so that the disintegra- 
tion of an institution means either that the structure of ideas or activities 
is not “up to date” for its environment, or else that the principle has been 
neglected in the pursuit of a ‘“‘program.”’ 

There ts a fourth stage which completes the circular movement of the 
wheel of religious progress: the effect of crystallization upon religious 
thought and behavior through the power of tradition. The hold of tradi- 
tion is sometimes a kindly restraining hand, sometimes a strangle hold. 
The test of tradition is found back again in individual human experience, 
which is the touchstone for truth. 

So runs the process: direct experience of reality, formulation of the 
experience in a theology, conservation of the established formulas as the 
preservation of religious values, the re-evaluation of the values through 
constant reference to growing individual and social experience. 

Throughout this process occur certain concepts and practices which 
may easily be fitted in psychologically to the proposed definition: the 
concepts of God, the Kingdom of God, Heaven, the Holy Spirit, Im- 
mortality, and Jesus, the practices of prayer, worship, and social ameltora- 
tion. We have defined religion in terms of “ideal personal relations with 
the universe and man,’ and have given the definition dynamic character 
by calling it a “process of projection and pursuit.” Let us note the social 
psychological nature of the terms involved. 


The persona) categories of thought, we haye noted, take their origin 
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in the beginnings of individual life by virtue of the personal character of 
the environment. But there is another basis for this: to be found in the 


social psychology of thinking. Mead tells us that the basis of reasoning 
is the ability to play the role of the other toward one’s self, or, as Burns 
put it, “to see ourselves as others see us.’’ There is here a differentiating 
function that distinguishes the human from sub-human activity—a native 
organic structure that has in it a personal impulse. Thus, the human may 
establish personal relations with his environment because of a principle 
tending, toward personality that operates in his very self; so that person- 
ality is not only the end of the process, but also i the process, 

But we have said “‘ideal personal relations.’ Ideals are a product of 
situations in which the organism finds the established mechanisms of be- 
havior (habitual conduct) inadequate for the new phase or problem. 
Utopias are products of dissatisfaction: The fundamental wishes, 
thwarted in the present environment, project their fulfilment in an im- 
aginative process. This projection 1s part of religion and gives us our 
Heaven, Kingdom of God, and the hope of immortality. 

But the mere projection of ideal personal relations with the universe 
and man would give us only day-dreaming. Religion is also organized 
activity—the organization of behavior with reference to this projected 
ideal. This is the pursuit referred to. Thus religion involves not simply 
the realm of ends but the realm of means; so that the religious life is an 
organization of the individual for control. Part of this technique is em- 
bodied in the meditative prayer and in worship, both of which are meth- 
ods of organization. The church js the institutionalized pursuit of these 
ideal personal relations: a technique—perhaps not the only or best 
technique—for contro). 

Psychology can only speak legitimately of the ‘tidea of God’’—the 
defined relation of man to his environment. The idea of God represents 
a formulating process and one largely concerned with the interpretation 
of experience in terms of current thought-movements; it is, in the nature 
of the case, an ever changing concept embodying the changing values of 
human life. The Christ of faith is an embodiment of personal values, as 
an ideal of conduct. Often the desire for response develops a conviction 
of the abiding, mystical companionship of Christ. 

Because it is a process of projection and pursuit, religion is an ever 
moving process in the direction of complete personal adjustment and 


control in man’s total environment. 








CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Religion in the Future.—in the February issue of Atlantic Monthly, 
Dean Inge has interestingly set forth his ideas on this much-disputed sub- 
ject. He has written in the usua) thoughtful vein which has made him so 
widely read and honored as a leader in modern religious life. The author 
believes religion is going to remain with us. It may show temporary de- 
cline, may take to itself new forms, but history gives no indication that it 
will become obsolete. Religion is, as he declares, the toughest of all human 
institutions, and Christianity is so integrally a part of our civilization 
that the religion of the future, at least for the West, is rather certain to 
continue as some type of Christianity. He recognizes the strength and 
growth of Catholicism but believes the whole trend of modern education 
and industrialism is against it. The Catholic appeal to supernaturalism 
and monopolistic religious authority seems to be alien to the spirit of 
the new day. The author is hopeful that out of the union of the Christian 
religion and modern science will come a new form of Christianity em- 
bodying the insight of Platonism and modern humanism. Such a religion 
would refuse to be bound by the literalness of the Bible but would accept 
the moral teachings of the New Testament and find for its devotional life 
a center in the idea of the indwelling of Christ. — 


Prohibition and Public Opinion.—Mr. F. Ernest Johnson, of the De- 
partment of Research of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, has considered the foregoing subject’in the February issue of 
World Tomorrow. The article recognizes the fact that the case for pro- 
hibition is not established as yet from the point of view of social statistics. 
What statistics we possess are conflicting. Equally sincere men disagree 
as to their interpretation. Only with time and more accurate study can we 
speak with assurance. The author says we need to accept the amendment 
as a fact. There appears no immediate fear of its annulment or of any 
drastic modifications. The danger lies in another quarter. Like so many 
reforms it may perish, not through formal rejection, but by falling into 
disrespect and disuse. He believes that the primary task is not however, 
as most would think, the building up of strong agencies for firm enforce- 
ment. It is true that the amendment was passed by a large majority vote 
and that a majority may legally coerce the minority—at least in theory. 
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But in the face of existing prejudices and interests, such action would be 
doubtful wisdom without considerable development of public opinion. 
Until we have such public opinion, it will prove impossible to build up 
effective agencies for enforcement. The development of an attitude that 
will see the violation of the Volstead Act as a crime is the supreme task of 
today. The fact that multitudes of respectable and conventionally ac- 
ceptable elements in society do not so see it makes especially necessary 


the education of public opinion. 


Supernaturalistic versus Scientific Ethics—Professor Harry [-lmer 
Barnes challenges most of our accepted ideas as regards ethics in a 
thoughtful article entitled “Sociology and Ethics” in the Journal of Social 
Forces (January). The Modernist will find in Professor Barnes a doughty 
champion of a scientific naturalistic ethics carrying implications that go 
to the very heart of the religious problems of the modern world. 

He contends that conduct must be made a science. This is the great 
need of our day. Codes of conduct based on myth, tradition, metaphysics, 
or supernaturalism (religion) must be replaced by a code which is the 
result of the collaboration of trained minds from the various sciences. 
The two traditional authorities on ethics are noticeably lacking in the list 
of collaborators. He believes that the metaphysician and the clergyman 
have no insight to offer. The theory of moral life which would result 
from scientific analysis would, in the estimation of Mr. Barnes, have more 
affinity with the Greek view of life than with the traditional religious 
conception. This would give life more poise and sanity, and would replace 
the narrow repression which he believes results from the single-track mind 
of orthodox Christianity. Ethics must be viewed from the standpoint of 
pluralism. Since it is socially determined it must be continually revised 
to meet changing cultural conditions. 

Mr. Barnes concludes that “When, and only when, the proper liaison 
has been established between mental hygiene and sociology will there at 
last be provided after several generations of co-operative study a real 
science of conduct.” 

One reads the article with the feeling that the writer has revolted from 
one type of academic ethics only to arrive at a different kind of academic 
procedure. It is somewhat surprising to find a sociologist naively assuming 
that mankind will turn over the making of ethics to a committee of pro- 
fessional experts. One may well believe that intelligence must point the 
way for the new ethics and that abstract formulas must not determine 
human conduct. One may, however, question whether changes must not 
come rather through changes in emotional attitudes than in terms of 
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rational thought. Change, after all, comes not primarily through the in- 
tellectual process directly, unfortunate as that may appear to the intel- 
lectuals, but rather through the introduction of the changes into the mores 
and habits of the people. This means an appeal to the emotions. The 
theorist who discounts religion to the extent of eliminating it from the 
process of moral education might well take cognizance of the fact that 
most social reforms count largely on the preachers to ‘“‘put over’’ their 
programs. 


Interpreting the American Mind. —Are there any ruling ideas in Ameri- 
can life? A great many able students of contemporary American life 
would answer in the negative. However, Dr. Charles F. Thwing, in the 
Hibbert Journal (January), has diagnosed us and answers in the affirma- 
tive. The article is entitled “Ruling Ideas in America.” 

Out of the confusion and complexity of our society he has sought to 
extract the ruling elements. He finds a number of such. The first of 
the ideals which he believes is moving in American society is that America 
is sufficient unto herself. This finds expression in our policy of isolation, 
our new immigration program, and the Ku Klux Klan with its emphasis 
on white Protestant supremacy. The second expression of a ruling idea 
is found in the increase of direct political executive action. This is espe- 
cially evident in national politics where dissatisfaction with the character 
and work of Congress has increased the tendency to strengthen the execu- 
tive power. Another ruling idea is apparent in the field of religion. It is 
evident in religious conflict that divides the liberal and conservative. The 
growth of movements like Christian Science indicates certain psychologi- 
cal and emotional needs lacking in Protestantism’s message. Finally, the 
author believes a ruling idea of America is found in the cause of education. 
America pays great devotion to it. Someone has said it is our real religion. 
The educational program has increased tremendously in late years both 
in the numbers of young people seeking higher education, and in the effi- 
ciency of the work. The deficiencies of our educational program appear 
to be in the realms of morals and ideals. 

These, Dr. Thwing believes, are the four great ruling ideas of our life. 
In two other fields, however, he believes that new ideas are beginning to 
arise, namely, that the privileges of the wealthy shall be gradually taken 
away and that America is the land of experimentation. 

One feels that the author has touched some of the most important 
factors in our American life. Whether they are as dominant as he de- 
clares will be doubted by many. All our ideas seem more or less in disin- 
tegration. We have not found ourselves. Neither in relation to domestic 
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nor international affairs do we seem to hold any unified ideas. Yet Dr. 
Thwing has probably come as near as one can to interpreting the ruling 
ideas which control our chaotic life. 


The Social Function of the Church.—Anyone who has ever tried it 
knows that it is difficult to say anything fresh on the subject of the 
social function of the church. The Bishop of Winchester in the Pilgrim 
for January has however done that very thing. It combines the informa- 
tion and passion of Copec with the stamp of social Christianity so char- 
acteristic of progressive Anglicanism. He recognizes that the social func- 
tion has been inherent in the life of the church from the very first, but has 
been diminished in different periods. Today is one of those periods. That 
diminution is especially unfortunate since this is a time when the world 
most needs the social ideal. Life is fragmentary through the fact that art, 
economic life, science, and religion have not been integrated. The result 
is a spiritual impoverishment that perils all the material achievements of 
the age. The secular unity which is now being sought is one of distrust 
and pessimism, and presents a real challenge to the church. In the words 
of the author: 

Democracy needs inspiring and educating. Nationalism needs redirecting 
away from ideals of selfish ambition into more Christian ways of service. In- 
dustry needs humanizing, and the avenue to a permanent fellowship has yet to 
be discovered. Social life needs simplifying. 

The Bishop has touched some of the vital weaknesses of the present 
social order. God, as he rightly says, has been banished from 95 per cent 
of the life of man. We cannot expect a vital religion or even unified life 
either individually or socially if this is the case. Professor Cooley some- 
where remarked that it was difficult to believe in God today because we 
see his face reflected in troubled waters. The fragmentary and ununified 
life of the modern world is directly related to our spiritual impoverish- 
ment. It is both cause and effect. Society needs a cohesiveness possibly 
more than anything else, and that is impossible until religion is integrated 
with all our life. 
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SOME MODERN INTERPRETATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 

The loose use of terms in classifying men, whether in religion or 
politics, does not further truth or mutual understanding. We lump men 
under labels, and then praise or damn them for the label which they bear. 
There is reason, then, why a man may refuse a label like that of Modernist 
if it be assumed that his whole theology is indicated by the term. Never- 
theless we are all familiar with the broad distinction which is conveyed 
by the terms Fundamentalist and Modernist, Traditionalist and Progres- 
sive. Here are seven volumes by forward-looking thinkers that prompt 
the question: With all their differences, what is it that unites these men? 
What is Modernism? 

Dean Mathews’ book attempts an answer to this question.t Modern- 
ism he defines as “‘the use of scientific, historical, social method in under- 
standing and applying Christianity to the needs of living persons” (p. 35). 
Modernism is first of all a method of study, not a system of theology. It is 
part of a broader modern-thought movement. As such it demands free- 
dom of thought; it accepts the results of scientific research as data with 
which to work; and it adopts the methods of historical and literary science 
in the study of religion (pp. 23 ff.). But this Modernist whom Dean 
Mathews is portraying is not simply a scientific investigator; he holds the 
Christian conviction, and believes that Christianity can supply the dynam- 
ic which the modern world needs. He is not a radical, that is (in the 
author’s definition), one who wishes to cut loose from the past; he con- 
siders himself one with the historic Christian fellowship in spirit and faith. 

What, then, is Christianity? and what is the essential element which 
the Modernist holds in common with others of differing opinions? Chris- 
tianity is ‘‘a moral and spiritual movement, born of the experience of God 
known through Jesus Christ as Savior” (p. 12). The religion here involved 
is not, it appears, a mere matter of emotions on the one hand or social 
values on the other; there are definite convictions involved here. Mod- 
ernists ‘accept Jesus Christ as the revelation of a Savior God.”” The Mod- 
ernist is “intellectually convinced that Christian attitudes and faiths are 
consistent with other realities” (pp. 33, 34). “The test of Christianity is 

t The Faith of Modernism. By Shailer Mathews. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 182 


pages. $1.50. 
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active loyalty to Christ and his message that God is fatherly, and that 
men, therefore, ought to be, and can be, brotherly” (p. 82). These Chris- 
tian attitudes and convictions are expressed in doctrines framed in accor- 
dance with patterns drawn from the current social ideas and life of men. 
These formulas are a part of Christianity but are not simply to be identified 
with it, which is the error of confessionalism. The doctrinal formulas are 
functional; the fundamental fact is ‘‘the actual religious life of the ongoing 
and developing Christian group” (p. 58). If the Christian heritage is to 
be applied effectively to the individual and social needs of the day, then 
the formulations will inevitably change. That road is blocked so long as 
Christianity is identified with an inherited set of doctrines, or so long as 
it devotes its interest to theological controversy. 

Dean Mathews’ book is one which no student of modern religious 
issues can afford to pass by. Its spirit in general is irenic and its aim con- 
structive, though one might question the right to characterize the con- 
fessionalists as those who enforce the traditional “without serious recogni- 
tion of moral imperatives” (p. 17). The work would be strengthened, how- 
ever, if the author had separated two subjects which constantly play into 
each other in this discussion. One concerns the matter of point of view and 
method, the other that of substance, and the distinction gains in force 
when we include the opposing camp of Traditionalism, or Fundamental- 
ism. Modernism is, first of all, an attitude and a method. The refusal to 
be bound by external authority, the acceptance of the results and the 
methods of modern thought, the eager interest in religion as a living ex- 
perience, the desire to apply its resources to the needs of the life of the 
day, individual and social—these are marks of Modernism as Dean 
Mathews expounds and illustrates it. Involved in this is a general point 
of view with a conception of reality as dynamic and developing, and the 
thought of religion as life rather than institution. Opposed to it is a posi- 
tion which might better be described as institutional than confessional, 
since it must include Roman Catholic ultramontanism with our Protes- 
tant fundamentalism. A historical and critical treatment of Modernism 
might well go back to the beginnings of modern science and philosophy, 
and illustrate the principles involved by a study of such diverse move- 
ments as the Roman Catholic modernism of twenty years ago, the rather 
conservative modern-positive Theologie in recent German Protestantism, 
as well as the type opposed to present-day Fundamentalism. 

If we ask, however, about the faith of Modernism in the sense of theo- 
logical opinions, then it must be said that there is no such common body 
of opinion, any more than there is with the opposing Traditionalists. In 
the Traditionalist camp you have men as widely opposed as Cardinal 
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Mercier and Professor Machen. Professor Machen feels the kinship be- 
cause there is a common recognition of an external and dogmatic author- 
ity as essential to Christianity, but a formulation of doctrines would show 
wide differences. Dean Mathews is very cautious. “A Modernist in his 
own words and with his own patterns can make affirmations which will 
not be unlike the following” (p. 180). But such confessions of faith as 
those given on pages 70 and 180 represent the faith of a Modernist, and 
not “The Faith of Modernism.’”’ However close the relation, the discussion 
of the meaning of Modernism and the faith of a Modernist would gain if 
separately treated. 

The remaining volumes included for discussion in this article well illus- 
trate the distinction just made. Here are men who share the general atti- 
tude of Modernism as defined above, and who use its methods. In gen- 
eral they set themselves the common task, to interpret Christianity in 
the light of the thought and the needs and with the methods of the modern 
world. Within this general standpoint the differences are marked, and 
they include the sharp criticism of widely current modern movements of 
thought as appears particularly in the pages of Professors Knudson and 
Youtz. 

Dr. Fosdick is pre-eminently a preacher, and, whether in classroom 
or pulpit, a teaching preacher. His avowed concern is to make the Bible 
a “pamphlet for the times,” as indeed these writings were, each in its own 
day. The scope of the volume’ is larger than the title suggests. Dr. Fos- 
dick discusses not simply the modern conception and use of the Bible, but 
the general question of the modern man’s interpretation of Christianity 
in the light of new knowledge. Chapter titles like “Miracle and Law,” 
“Tesus the Messiah,” and “Jesus the Son of God,” suggest this wider 
range. The central problem is faced by the author in his lecture on ‘‘Abid- 
ing Experiences and Changing Categories,” and the title suggests his point 
of view. “The crux of the conflict lies at this point: one party thinks that 
the essence of Christianity is its original mental frameworks; the other 
party is convinced that the essence of Christianity is its abiding experi- 
ences.”’ For illustration, Dr. Fosdick takes up in turn the traditional bibli- 
cal conceptions of physical resurrection, apocalypticism, angelology, de- 
monology, and miracles, and seeks to distinguish between “original mental 
frameworks” and “abiding experiences.” As usual, the wealth of illustra- 
tion and concrete material adds greatly to the value and charm of the 
volume. 

t The Modern Use of the Bible. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: Mac- 


millan, 1924. 291 pages. $1.60. 
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If Dr. Fosdick is the preacher, Dr. Knudson is the philosopher. His 
work’ is by no means such easy reading as most of the other volumes of this 
group. The reason, however, does not lie in lack of clarity or order, but 
in the nature of the subjects selected and in their thoroughgoing treat- 
ment. Is the modernist short on clarity as the fundamentalist is on char- 
ity, to borrow from one of Dr. Fosdick’s quotations? It must be confessed 
that a good many “moderns” in theology find it more easy to be impressive 
by use of the latest jargon from psychological and social spheres than to 
be clear and exact and thorough in their thinking. It is a relief to turn 
from these to the pages of Professor Knudson. Though Dr. Knudson’s 
work has been of late in the historical field (that of the Old Testament), 
his approach is almost always philosophical. He deals with the same prob- 
lem, “Whether Christianity will be able to maintain its verity in the mod- 
ern scientific world.” His answer is found not primarily in the historical 
personage of Jesus, or in the reproducible religious experiences of Chris- 
tianity, or in its utility as meeting the needs, especially social, of our 
modern age. He, too, recognizes that “there is a religious content of Scrip- 
ture that may be separated from its ancient oriental setting,” but his main 
problem is that of religious certainty, rather than that of a modern inter- 
pretation of Christianity. The answer to this problem he finds in philo- 
sophical considerations. ‘‘What has made it possible for Protestants to 
give up the doctrine of infallibility has been a change in their philosophy” 
(p. 121). Elements in that change have been the acceptance of the idea 
of divine immanence, “the Kantian doctrine of the constitutive or crea- 
tive activity of thought,” and the pragmatic test of truth. In particular 
it is a personalistic philosophy that marks the way out. Especially valu- 
able are the chapters which discuss empiricism and rationalism in their 
meaning for theology. The criticism is discriminating and the discussion 
in the field of the method of theology is a contribution that is especially 
needed today. The rather negative treatment of the social movement of 
our day and its meaning for religious thought is perhaps the weakest point 
in the book. 

With some Modernists, reinterpretation of the old convictions means 
evaporation. The fruit of social significance seems so important that the 
root of personal conviction becomes quite dispensable. Or the belief that 
doctrinal statements are purely instrumental leads to agnosticism with 
reference to ultimate spiritual realities. The inevitable result of this posi- 
tion is postponed only for a time by means of the glow of social passion 

* Present Tendencies in Religious Thought, By Albert C. Knudson, New York: The 
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or the use of fair but vague phrases which convey one meaning to the 
hearer and hold another for the speaker. Professor Youtz' believes that 
our multiplied social activity may yet fail because of spiritual insolvency. 
The way out is not through psychological description or more social organ- 
ization. The first need is a conviction of, and an acquaintance with, the 
world of spiritual reality. “The overwhelming sense of the reality, power, 
and supremacy of the spiritua) life of men as a living, present experience 
is the insight which constitutes the saviourhood of Jesus Christ. His Gos- 
pel is an insight experimentally won by himself and offered by him for the 
experimental verification of all men” (p. 8). The background of the dis- 
cussion as with Dr. Knudson is a clearly and positively held philosophy 
of personalism. The aim of the volume is the very practical one of meeting 
the problem of developing the spiritual resources of humanity for its pres- 
ent urgent needs. Chapter vill, on “Jesus: Prophet of Personality,” 
is especially suggestive. It is, in effect, an effort to restate the Christian 
doctrine of salvation. “An intensified consciousness of these deep person- 
al relations with God and with fellow-men was Jesus’ radical remedy for 
all sin and failure.”” Jesus builds upon “‘the creative depths of personal- 
ity.”’ We come into contact with God in the depths of our own personal 
experience and in contact with other personalities (pp. 119, 120). 

A notable addition to the series of “Handbooks of Ethics and Reli- 
gion” is furnished by Professor Gerald B. Smith’s Principles of Christian 
Living? Professor Youtz, concerned also with ethics, deals primarily with 
the question of mora] dynamics, and emphasizes the necd of a definite per- 
sonalistic faith, or philosophy. Professor Smith gives little attention to 
ultimates, whether in philosophical or ethica) theory. What he is con- 
cerned with is the art of living. Ethics is a philosophy of the good which 
gives us guidance for conduct. Christian ethics makes “supreme the test 
of Christlikeness, because the constant experience of relationship with 
Jesus brings the deepening conviction that in the Christlike spirit we have 
the best possible equipment for making our ethical inquiries with a due 
regard to all human values, and the surest means of commanding that 
emotion of loyalty which gives carrying-power to moral action.” ‘“Senti- 
ment” and “loyalty” seem to be the chief contribution of religion to 
ethics. 

The introductory chapter is followed by a series of historical studies 

t The Supremacy of the Spiritual. By Herbert Alden Youtx. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1924. 183 pages. $1.75. 

2 Principles of Christian Living. By Gerald B. Smith. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1924. 212 pages. $2.00. 
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which deal with the ethics of the Old Testament, of Jesus, of early Chris- 
tianity, medieval Christianity, and Protestantism. This is in illustration 
of the thesis that Christianity is a vital movement rather than a static 
system, and is to be understood historically, The remaining two-thirds of 
the volume is taken up with concrete problems of the moral life. The 
quest for the good, incentives to right living, the church, the family, recrea- 
tion, vocation, property, politics, and industry are among the themes dis- 
cussed. The skilful teacher is in evidence in the arrangement of the vol- 
ume, and it will appeal to teachers who have long looked for a useful work 
in this field. The pastor who is awake to the value of an ethical teaching 
in the pulpit that is more than exhortation will find rich materials here, and 
the thoughtful reader will be equally attracted to a volume whose or- 
derly discussions do not preclude most interesting and suggestive treat- 
ment. 

Religion in the Thought of Today‘ seems a rather ambitious undertak- 
ing, for the author seeks in the scope of five lectures to sum up or give a 
survey of the present status of thought concerning evolution, biblica) 
studies, and philosophical and theological thought in general. Within 
these limits, however, the work has been remarkably well done, and such a 
compact orientation has a certain advantage for a general reader who, in 
some larger treatment of each of these fields, might fail to see the woods 
because of the trees. This again is the work of a modern man, in this case 
a pastor, seeking to face the facts of modern knowledge and to give ac- 
count to himself and others of what the Christian faith really means to 
him. 

Edmond Holmes, an English educator, in his Dying Lights and Dawn- 
ing? is still another modern man seeking to set forth his faith. He faces 
the common problem of this group: In the light of modern knowledge, and 
for modern needs, where do we find the realities and the values of reli- 
gion? The volume is a protest against the traditional dualistic conception 
of the supernatural, especially as defined in Roman Catholic theology, 
combined with a plea for a theory of spiritual evolution. The critical work 
is better than the constructive. A failure to appreciate the significance of 
the personal, the idea of man’s subliminal self as the special point of con- 
tact with the spiritual world, the lack of careful analysis and criticism in 
relation to the idea of evolution, which is simply defined as the unfolding 

1 Religion in the Thought of Today. By Carl S. Patton. New York: Macmillan, 
1924. 159 pages. $1.50. 

2 Dying Lights and Dawning. By Edmond Holmes. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Co., 1924. 222 pages. $2.00. 
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of the latent—these are some of the weaker points in the work. Its strong 
point is its protest “against the disruption of the universe into two dis- 
severed worlds, and the consequent limitation and degradation of. the idea 


of nature.” 
HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


GOGUEL’S INTRODUCTION TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL* 


Of Goguel’s notable Introduction, Volume I (the Synoptics) and Vol- 
ume III (the Book of Acts) have already appeared and have received 
notice in this Journal (November, 1922, and January, 1924). The pres- 
ent volume is a worthy continuation of the series and makes us look for- 
ward with confident expectation to the two volumes yet to come. The 
Fourth Gospel as a whole is a problem; everything about it is a probiem. 
To write for it either a commentary or an introduction is an extraordina- 
rily difficult task. Perhaps no one could have done the Introduction better 
than Goguel. It is very full (more than 550 pages) and investigates each 
of the Gospel problems with patience and untiring care. With ample 
learning and full knowledge of the literature (especially noteworthy is the 
familiarity with very recent German and English books), Goguel leaves 
no datum unexamined that might contribute to an elucidation of this 
unique work of genius. , 

We have, to begin with, an admirable résumé of the history of the 
Johannine problem; here all the problems meet us. Chief among them, of 
course, is: John or not-John? All that can possibly be said concerning the 
son of Zebedee, whether from the New Testament or from extra-canonical 
tradition, is here passed in review, and estimated with the sure mastery 
of the keenest critical scholarship. As a historian, with no traditional ax 
to grind, Goguel comes inevitably to the conclusion that the overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the sources is for John’s early martyrdom, decades before 
the Fourth Gospel appeared. He thinks the probability is that James and 
John died at the same time, and that the text of Acts 12:2 originally so 
stated. The later preponderance of the Johannine legend concerning the 
authorship of the Gospel led to an alteration of this verse and to a forget- 
ting or suppressing of the facts in the case. The external evidence, both in 
the second-century Christian writers and in the Asia Minor tradition, is 
exhaustively canvassed, with the conclusion that, though Papias and per- 
haps Polycarp seem to have known the Gospel, they did not dream of 

* Introduction au Nouveau Testament. Tome II: Le Quatriéme Evangile. Par 
Maurice Goguel. Paris: Leroux, 1924. 
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attributing it to an apostle; the external evidence brings no support to 
the Johannine hypothesis. So thoroughly is this examination carried out, 
so judicially are its conclusions drawn, that it would really seem, at last, 
as though it need never be done again. But to hope so is, alas, undue 
optimism. 

The bulk of the book, chapters v to xi, is devoted to a study of the 
composition of the Gospel, in all its aspects. Its literary character, its 
text, its language, the disposition of its material, its glosses and additions, 
above all, its sources receive detailed treatment. Some readers may feel 
that at certain points the treatment is too full for a book of this char- 
acter. Especially in the chapter on the sources, which is much the longest 
in the book, we have what is almost, but not quite, a satisfying monograph 
on this difficult theme. There was an author, there was an editor, there 
were manifold sources, some of which were of historical value. But we do 
not come to complete clarity here, despite nearly one hundred pages of 
detail, and this examination wil] have to be made again. Goguel’s con- 
clusion of the whole matter shows how obscure and difficult a matter this 
question of sources really is. He finds the genesis of the Gospel more com- 
plex than do most of his predecessors, and decides that “the redactor 
used, besides the synoptic tradition, various sources, some ancient and 
excellent, whose unity and homogeneity, so far as we can recognize them 
at all, it is impossible for us to affirm.” Incidentally, many students would 
welcome, in this full treatment of the Gospel’s composition, some ampler 
discussion of the problem of the Unordnungen which strike so forcibly 
even the uncritical reader. 

The reviewer may be quite mistaken in feeling a little sense of hurry 
in the two chapters which follow the literary analysis and bring the book 
to a close. One, the longer, is devoted to the religious thought of the 
Gospel; it is admirably done, but at times greatly condensed. Less than a 
page covers “the Johannine theology and the teaching of Jesus’’; about 
one page, also, “the Johannine theology and Paulinism.”’ Perhaps Goguel 
felt that here we were on clearer and more familiar ground, whereas in the 
matter of sources pioneer work was still to be done. 

Very brief, too, is the concluding chapter, giving final conclusions as 
to the author, the date, and the place of composition. The author of 
course cannot be John, son of Zebedee. Might he be John the Presbyter? 
“It is very difficult to arrive at a precise conclusion. It might be possible 
that the presbyter—without being the Gospel’s author—played some réle 
in its editing or its publication, either in that he directly collaborated, or in 
that the work was done under his inspiration.” Only this. It is an indica- 
tion of the real obscurity that surrounds the Fourth Gospel, that on the 
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cardinal point in all higher criticism of it, the latest and fullest study can 
say nothing more definite. As to date, the years 90 to 110 are regarded 
as most likely. “It does not seem to us possible to arrive at any greater 
precision on the matter of date.’”’ As to place, the claims of Asia Minor are 
strong, but the evidence for Syria also has weight. Perhaps the two may 
be reconciled. “One might conceive that the Gospel, composed in its first 
form in Syria, perhaps at Antioch, was brought to Asia and there re- 
edited and published.” 

In five pages of “conclusion,” some rather indecisive reflections are 
offered on the historical value of the Gospel. That it does contain histor- 
ical data which may supplement or even correct the Synoptists, Goguel 
seems to feel quite sure; the exact determination of these elements, and 
their evaluation, he leaves to the future. 

The work as a whole is of extraordinary value to the student for its 
clear statement of all the problems, for its ample collection of the relevant 
material, and for the singularly fair and balanced discussion, in which at 
no point is any evidence strained to favor the author’s view. Indeed, the 
author does not always have a view, but, having given us all that can be 
said, finishes with a mild non liquet. That is the procedure of a critic who 
knows his material so well that he does not know too much about it. 
Competence, mastery, clarity, comprehensiveness: these characterize 


Goguel’s Introduction throughout. 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


AN OXFORD TREATISE ON THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 

Very happily the first of a projected series of “Oxford Handbooks of 
Theology” is devoted to the psychology of religion, the writer being the 
eminent principal of Mansfield College.! Dr. Selbie lays aside questions of 
origin, whether in respect of the idea of God or otherwise, and centers his 
attention on the description and analysis of the major phases and expres- 
sions of the religious consciousness, though frequently introducing sugges- 
tions of a more immediate practical import. After a brief account of the 
psychological approach to religion, he presents the nature of religion by 
reference to its three aspects: affective, cognitive, and volitional. A study 
is then made of the réle of the “unconscious”’ in religious experience, and 
following this, successively, of “Cult and Worship,” “Belief in God,” 

«The Psychology of Religion. By W. B. Selbie. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. xii+310. $4.20. 
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“Religion and the Individual,” “Religion and Society,” “Religion and the 
Psychology of Children and Adolescents,” “The Psychology of Conver- 
sion,” ‘‘Prayer,” “Sin and Repentance,” ‘Mysticism,’ ‘‘The Hope of 
Immortality,” and “Religion and the New Psychology.” The headings 
and the contents of these chapters inevitably remind one of Pratt’s ‘“The 
Religious Consciousness.” It must be admitted, however, that the latter 
volume has points of superiority as regards the organization of its ma- 
terial. In the present treatise, for example, mysticism is discussed at some 
length in two different places, chapters ii and xiii; the chapter on cult and 
worship is followed by one on the belief in God and then by four others be- 
fore the subject of prayer is taken up; and the chapter on the belief in God 
is even more widely separated from that on the second principal belief, 
namely, that on immortality. Similar infelicities are to be found within 
a number of the chapters. On the other hand, the accounts throughout 
make abundant use of the literature of the subjects. This literature is 
simply and lucidly expounded and is illuminated by numerous illustrations 
drawn from the fields of religious history and experience. On all hands, 
moreover, one finds unmistakable evidence of a mind judicious, reverent, 
and finely sensitive to spiritual values. Hence the book will prove highly 
enlightening and stimulating to all whom it first introduces to the psy- 
chology of religion. And for such, particularly if interested in theology, 
it is primarily intended. 

In view of the purpose of the book, it would be quite beside the point 
to complain that it fails to enrich the psychology of religion either through 
the results of independent investigation or through the employment of a 
new or improved method or point of view. Entirely relevant, however, 
would be the criticism that it should have exercised greater care in dis- 
criminating between genuinely divergent conceptions and theories that 
receive mention or discussion. Contradictions, too, are not infrequent. To 
cite a number: (1) ‘We must distinguish between the private rites con- 
nected with birth, initiation, marriage, and death, and the public rites 
....” (p. 95); “it is generally recognized .... that marriage is a social 
institution” (p. 98). (2) The psychological theory of Tansley is criticized 
on the ground that ‘“‘complexes at best represent what is one-sided and 
abnormal in man’s psychological development” (p. 11), yet later it is 
claimed that “what Professor Tansley says of the general development of 
children is profoundly true of their religion” (p. 175). (3) On page 226, it 
is denied that “the sense of sin” is universal; on pages 227 and 228, it is 
affirmed that “the consciousness of sin” is universal; and on page 235 we 
read: “We have seen already how the comparative study of religions 
points to an almost universal consciousness of sin.”’ (4) “American writers 
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generally . . . . follow Wundt in reading life always in terms of a struggle 
for existence, and in judging religion by the way in which it helps or 
hinders that struggle” (p. 5); this amazing statement is followed some- 
what later by the contention that “many American psychologists are in- 
clined” to “ground both morals and religion in emotion” (p. 88). A funda- 
mental difficulty is that even such basic and constantly used terms as 
“abnormal,” “conation,” and “instinct” are given vague, loose, or incon- 
sistent meanings. We are told of a “deep and ineradicable instinct which 
tells man of a life beyond the grave” (p. 277), and of researches giving 
“unmistakable confirmation of man’s instinctive belief in the spiritual 
character of life and personality” (p. 279). Perhaps it is not strange, there- 
fore, that it is difficult to determine how Dr. Selbie conceives the relation 
of instincts to religious experience. Let quotations serve to indicate the 
difficulties: “The instincts and tendencies which find their ultimate ex- 
pression in religious ideas and practices” (p. 23), and, similarly, ““Man’s 
primitive instincts work in such a way as to point to a religious interpreta- 
tion of the universe and of life, and so to give rise to a religious sentiment” 
(p. 13; cf. also p. 28); and yet we are warned against “overestimating the 
part played by the instinctive and emotional in man’s evolution” (p. 34), 
and are told that religion’s ability to sublimate “primitive instincts like 
those of fear and sex shows clearly enough that it is not at all compacted of 
them, but is something sui generis” (p. 13), and that “behind” “heredity, 
tradition, family environment, suggestion, and the propensity to imita- 
tion,” “there lies something which .... may without exaggeration be 
dignified by the name of a rudimentary religious consciousness” (p. 167). 

Limitations of the sort pointed out are serious in the eyes of specialists 
in the subject, and one ought not to minimize their gravity. On the other 
hand, they should not blind one to the valuable features of the book and 
to the effectiveness with which it will doubtless minister to various exist- 


ing needs, both theoretical and practical. 
EDWARD L. SCHAUB 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THEISM AS THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FAMILIAR 


“Must we not hold that inspiration, flowing from some diviner source, 
assists the long ascent of knowledge, love, and aesthetic joy from their 
primitive beginnings, through the dimness of our present twilight, to a 
future of unknown splendour?” (p. 247).? Indeed, are we not forced to 


* Theism and Thought: A Study in Familiar Beliefs. By Arthur James Balfour. 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1924. Pp. xii+283. $4.00. 
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the conclusion that the entire course of cosmic evolution, introducing, as 
it has, organic forms of being, mind, and eventually social life and civiliza- 
tion, is intelligible only on the assumption of divine guidance? Is not the 
utter bankruptcy of naturalism (as of empiricism) demonstrable, and is 
it not clear that nature must be regarded as the instrument, not the source, 
of intelligence? A vigorous affirmative to these questions is argued with 
admirable lucidity and with suggestiveness in the work before us. The 
material represents essentially the second course of Gifford Lectures 
recently delivered by the author in Glasgow University, and concludes the 
line of argument undertaken in the earlier course, published in 1915 under 
the title Theism and Humanism. Substantially the same outlook is main- 
tained as was sketched in the much-discussed earlier books of the author, 
A Defence of Philosophic Doubt (1878) and The Foundations of Belief 
(1895). But Theism and Thought is on the whole the most convincing of 
the presentations, and it is sufficiently self-complete to be intelligible by 
itself. 

The starting-point of reflection, it is urged, must be that more or less 
heterogeneous mass of beliefs which, as a matter of living fact, all men do 
hold and which therefore constitutes common knowledge. Everyone, for 
example, regards himself as a living being among others similar to him- 
self, with whom he intercommunicates; thinks of himself as in a material 
world, extended and enduring, with which he is in interrelationship but 
which has a high degree of regularity; believes in certain abstract prin- 
ciples of logic and mathematics, in a large stock of minor generalizations, 
in some particular matters of fact, and in the ability of perception, mem- 
ory, reasoning, intuition, and human testimony to yield some access to 
truth. Now on what grounds does this matter of common knowledge and 
belief rest? We accept it and live by it: what rational justification can be 
advanced for it? Very definitely the author sets forth the requirements of 
a “philosophy of the familiar.’”” And the proper method to pursue is also 
clearly indicated. It is the method of a long line of philosophers extending 
from Socrates to Royce and Russell: the method of methodical, as con- 
trasted with skeptical, doubt. Rigorously applied, this method leaves us 
with but a few elements of ultimately justifiable beliei—much too few to 
afford a rational basis or justification for even the major beliefs universally 
entertained. Take, for example, our beliefs relating to the external world. 
Some degree of direct perceptual knowledge we do and must assume; yet, 
as everyone knows who has any familiarity with science, such knowledge 
cannot be developed into, or adhered to as, a satisfactory position. Sci- 
ence “always assumes, and always must assume, that perception is the 
end product of a temporal process which begins with physical happenings 
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in the world of space, time, and matter” (pp. 151 f.), and then brings into 
play the sense organs and various nervous and physiological activities. 
Yet this position by itself is likewise untenable. For the conclusion that 
perception is an effect is the outcome of an analysis of it as a bit of direct 
experience; though concluding that perceptions are the outcome of in- 
volved physical and physiological processes which intervene between them 
and the external objects, science nevertheless rests throughout on percep- 
tions regarded otherwise, namely, as affording a direct contact with or 
view of objects. Whether we proceed causally, from objects to percep- 
tions, or epistemologically, from perceptions to the world of self-revealing 
objects, we come upon insuperable difficulties. In connection with the au- 
thor’s discussion of them, numerous students of the problem, such as the 
new realists, may complain of having been wrongly understood, and 
others, including the critical realists, may call attention to the fact that 
their doctrine has not even been considered. And to philosophical read- 
ers the volume would have gained much through a fuller recognition, here 
and throughout, of the literature. Yet in the present instance it can 
scarcely be held that the omission has invalidated the conclusion, for the 
current realistic discussions do not seem to offer solutions to the problem, 
but merely highly cultivated verbal responses from those who have 
bumped their heads against it. 

But although contending that our basic, familiar beliefs can neither 
be proved nor even rendered intellectually plausible, the author would not 
have us relax our grip upon them, even though it were possible so to do. On 
the contrary, he insists on the propriety and the necessity of reposing con- 
fidence in them and in the verdicts of science once these are confidently 
delivered. Those merely must be rejected which, if accepted, would un- 
dermine the only basis we have for maintaining the main body of beliefs 
and, more especially, for recognizing the claims of our highest aesthetic, 
moral, and cognitive experiences. And here we reach another central doc- 
trine of the volume, which may likewise be illustrated by reference to the 
discussion of perception. Science interprets perception as the resultant of 
a process beginning in the physical order; yet no less certainly are we com- 
pelled to begin with the perceptual experience and from this find our way to 
the physical order. Effects, however, may differ by any degree from the 
nature of their causes. How, then, may it be assumed that perception, as 
an effect, can afford any basis whatsoever for knowledge concerning the 
external world? How can we bring into synthesis, into fruitful and har- 
monious relationship, the causal and the cognitive lines of process? Nat- 
uralism affords no reply, and there is left to us nothing except simply to 
utter such words as “chance” or “coincidence,” or else hold that the 
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causal processes yield results valuable in the quest for truth because they 
are not the non-rational processes of nature, but processes under rational 
guidance to such an end. Stated more generally, if we would maintain our 
belief in the supreme and intrinsic worth of aesthetic, ethical, and cogni- 
tive values, and if we are unwilling that the ideals represented by them 
be enfeebled, then we must reject naturalism. Now the real crux of the 
matter seems to rest with the cognitive values. For if naturalism were 
theoretically compelling, one might perhaps be willing, or even feel ne- 
cessitated, to sacrifice at its bidding both the aesthetic and the ethical 
values; for to many, certainly, an unswerving loyalty to truth, whatever 
may be its deliverances, appears as the most fundamental thing in life. 
But naturalism, Lord Balfour contends, involves the sacrifice of cognitive 
values as well, and in so doing it destroys the basis on which alone it com- 
mands the sacrifice. Naturalism, in other words, is self-defeating. It 
traces the origin of doctrines, of minds, of living forms, of all contempo- 
rary things and events, back to non-rational beginnings and refuses to 
allow the operation of rational guidance; “by what incredible coinci- 
dence,” then, does naturalism itself “turn out to be true—if true it is? 
And what tests can we apply to it which have not the same origins and do 
not suffer therefore from the same effects?” (p. 32). How, thus, can any- 
thing be declared either true or false? Our only alternatives are accident 
and divine guidance, and between these the author does not hesitate. Nor, 
he points out, can we rest in a view according to which the guidance is 
merely semblant. The principle of natural selection, to be specific, is in- 
adequate, for (1) its operation presupposes the presence of living beings, 
among other things, and the origins of these cannot therefore be accounted 
for in terms of the operation of the principle; and (2) our supreme values 
are useless as ‘Nature measures utility” —“in no effective fashion do they 
make for survival.” 

Beyond the fact that it involves rational guidance, the theism con- 
tended for is not given full or clear definition. Yet it would appear to be 
essentially the theism of the Christian religion. The argument for it is 
essentially negative; that is, it rests upon the failure of naturalism—in- 
deed, it must be urged, simply of one form of naturalism, such as is re- 
pudiated even by such “evolutionary naturalists” as Sellars. Philosophi- 
cally, of course, this is far from satisfactory. But the motivation seems to 
have been practical. In the life of today, naturalism has become the most 
conspicuous competitor of theism, and so a successful attack upon it might 
seem to leave theism in possession of the field. Furthermore, the argument 
of the volume for the most part lacks philosophical cogency, as, indeed, the 
author frankly admits; to a far greater extent than our brief statement 
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would suggest, it is an argument ad hominem, bidding us accept theism 
if we would maintain certain beliefs and values which we regard as emi- 
nently significant. To be sure, the doctrine of the volume is one which 
dethrones philosophy, and in so far a certain lack of subservience to the 
endeavors and pronouncements of philosophy is entirely explicable. 
EDWARD L, SCHAUB 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SOME RECENT BOOKS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION' 


Religious education is in a state of transition. The old types and ma- 
terials are being questioned. There is general agreement that we are not 
securing results commensurate with our efforts, but there is not so much 
agreement as to what these results should be, or as to what types and 
materials of religious education will best produce them. 

Professor Case has made a real contribution to our thinking in her 
careful and much-needed study in the objectives of religious education. 
The primary purpose of the book is to discover to what extent Protestant 
religious education has adopted the educationa) purposes implied in the 
liberal movement. It is therefore necessary first of all to discover the dis- 
tinctive positions of liberal Christianity. The author does this by examin- 
ing the writings of numerous authors recognized as )ibera), seeking out 
their religious points of view, and inferring from them the implied educa- 
tional objectives. She then examines the objectives as defined by six lead- 
ing writers in religious education, as announced by organizations for reli- 
gious education, and as disclosed by textbooks for the religious education 
of Protestant children. Finally, through the use of a questionnaire, she 
tests 565 workers in religious education to determine their competency to 
deal with the objectives of liberal Christianity. On the basis of these data, 
she arrives at the conclusion that current Protestant religious education 
is not “efficiently adapted to spread among the people either the ascer- 
tained knowledge, which is one factor of liberalism, or the religious atti- 
tudes and conduct that liberalism implies.” 

t Liberal Christianity and Religious Education. By Adelaide T. Case. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. viii++194. $2.00. 

The Purpose of Education. By St. George Lane Fox Pitt. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1924. Pp. xxix+92. 4s. net. 

The Project Principle in Religious Education. By Erwin L. Shaver. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. xiii+-375. $2.75. 

Character Building in a Democracy. By Walter S, Athearn, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1924. Pp. xii+163. $1.75. 

What Ails Our Youth? By George A, Coe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1924. Pp. ix+o97. $1.25. 
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The religious educator is primarily interested in the discussion of the 
objectives of religious education. Miss Case brings into the open the fact, 
already known to many, that religious education does not know where it 
is going. The enterprise is founded upon opinion, rather than the solid 
foundation of fact. The leaders speak in general terms—terms capable of 
varied interpretation. At the present time there is but one book that 
treats the principles of religious education from a liberal standpoint in any 
thoroughgoing way. The denominational agencies, with but few excep- 
tions, fail to express positive attitudes upon the crucia) questions of reli- 
gion. They seem to be under the illusion “that you can attain the purpose 
of education without trying to attain it.’’ The most influential interde- 
nominational agency in the United States fails to commit itself on any of 
the issues with which liberalism is concerned, save the recognition of the 
importance of scientific research. The lesson materials show a sorry con- 
fusion of aims, Despite the fact that many of the lesson series have formu- 
lated aims for the entire series, for each department, and for each week in 
the year—a single series including as many as 734 aims—the study of cur- 
riculum objectives reveals either omission, postponement, or inadequate 
treatment of many of the most insistent demands of libera) Christianity. 

The book should be a call to religious education to reconceive itself. 
New textbooks are coming from the press with considerable rapidity, but 
for the most part they are a contribution to an already existing hodge- 
podge. Is not the time now ripe for a thoroughgoing study of the purpose 
of religious education in the modern world? If religion is to be interpreted 
as biblical knowledge, then let us arrange our curriculum with the end in 
view of teaching correct biblical knowledge. If it is to be interpreted in 
terms of conduct and social attitudes, then let our curriculum emphasize 
this fact. If a combination is desirable, well and good, but behind it all 
let us have a consistent philosophy of education. Fundamental research 
is the only practical next step in religious education. Curriculum, organ- 
ization, and pupil growth must all be subject to intelligent scrutiny. Until 
we know definitely what results our present types of religious education 
are producing within the child, we are il] prepared to formulate new ob- 
jectives. When we do know, our objectives will arise out of concrete life- 
situations and will find their expression in definite terms rather than in 
generalities. Religious education will cease to be divorced from life. 

The Purpose of Education, by St. George Lane Fox Pitt, is a new and 
revised edition of a work first appearing in 1913. The main contention of 
the book remains the same. It is pointed out that “both as to aim and 
method, modern education is often faulty in that the excessive desire 
shown to obtain tangible resujts of a practica) nature has had the effect 


of obscuring its ideals and perverting its methods.” 
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The author begins the work with a short study of human personality. 
An individua) is composed of a vast number and great variety of corre- 


lated psychophysical complexes. The strength and worth of our person- 
ality are determined by the quality, mobility, elasticity, and co-ordination 
of the complexes out of which it is composed. A complex has many phases, 
and hence the word may be said to express, in a comprehensive fashion, 
“the embodiment, potentiality, continuity, cause and outcome of specific 
experience.” Each complex, or group of complexes, has its own sphere of 
freedom of action and volition. The power, above all others, which can 
stimulate effort and make it effective in the direction of gaining mental 
freedom is the assimilation of right ideas to the extent of generating true 
convictions, or what are termed correct points of view. A complex has its 
primary basis in instinct. Inasmuch as the individual experience is ever 
widening and deepening, the instincts themselves must be ever changing 
in their incidence. They are modified and improved by individual effort. 
The only real remedy for human pain, as distinguished from temporary 
palliatives, is such systematic education as wi)) effectively subordinate our 
lower to our higher purpose. 

If in place of the incongruity “we were meant to be happy,” we were 
to say that we all should learn how to become truly happy, we should be 
nearer the mark; and it is the author’s contention that this amended 
statement supplies us with a brief, serviceable formula for the purpose of 
education. 

But here again we are confronted with generalization. “‘To become 
truly happy” may mean many things. The implied objectives can be as 
numerous as individual thinkers. Whose ‘“‘correct points of view’’ and 
whose “purposes” are to determine? Education has ong said that a cer- 
tain amount of race experience and information collected in textbooks is 
indispensable to the future well-being and happiness of the child. But 
today we are not so sure. 

Mr. Shaver, in his volume, The Project Principle in Religious Educa- 
tion, voices this uncertainty and endeavors to find the way out in his dis- 
cussion of the project principle. The project is a recognition of the prin- 
ciple that one Jearns by practical experience. Mr. Shaver selects four 
criteria as a basis of judging the extent to which a given experience 
changes or educates the experiencer: {1) Experience is educative in pro- 
portion to the degree to which it is entered into purposefully; (2) experi- 
ence is educative only to the extent to which it is psychologically com- 
plete; (3) that experience is most educative which is true to life; (4) experi- 


ence is valuable in proportion as it 1s social or shared. 
The theories which have )ed to project teaching are not of recent in- 
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vention. Primitive education was based upon the idea that education is 
life, but educational leaders decided against this process upon the ground 
of inefficiency. Why waste time when one could buy textbooks and hire 
teachers? Now, however, the trend is once more toward the educative 
value of the Sife-situation. 

‘The place of the teacher in the process is that of leader of a democratic 
group. Teacher and pupils together are seeking to discover “new expres- 
sions of the law of love.” The value of the project is to be judged not so 
much by the amount of information which the pupil has acquired as by 
the new attitudes which he takes and the new habits he has actually 
formed. 

The project principle tests the curricu)um in three ways: (a) it re- 
sults in the elimination of all material which cannot be made living ex- 
perience for present or future use; (0) it vivifies and increases the value 
of such materials of experience as are deemed appropriate to the solu- 
tion of the problem, (c) it makes for the creation and discovery of new 
materials as they are needed. 

The child and his needs are at the center, A frank recognition of this 
fact does away with much of the confusion noted above. Vague generalities 
give way to a Clear statement of purpose, and the purpose is not a super 
imposed one. The “‘correct points of view” to be acquired come up from 
within. The present disunity in curriculum materials is lessened as the 
child goes to all sources of material for the solution of his problem and 
finds the necessary correlation in Ais own purpose. The project is by no 
means a cure-a)), but it does suggest a way out of the unwholesome condi- 
tion disclosed by the study of Professor Case. 

Students of the project in the field of public-school education will find 
little that is new in the first part of Mr. Shaver’s book. However, the 
study is the first attempt to apply these principles in the field of religious 
education, and is a much-needed corrective to the widespread idea that 
the “project” means doing whatever one pleases, and the even more prey- 
alent idea that any ““busy work”’ is highly educative. To the uninitiated 
the book wil) be a revelation, and can safely be studied as a sound guide. 
Not the least interesting, and one of the most helpful, features of the book 
is the selected list of graded projects that have been actually carried out. 
The church-school teacher will find them most suggestive. 

Professor Athearn’s book, Character Building tn a Democracy, is along 
a somewhat different line, dealing primarily with organization. Mr. 
Athearn supports the thesis that “the building of character in a democ- 
racy demands the development of two systems of schools: (1) a system of 


public schools which will guarantee the intelligence of the people and (2) 
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a system of church schools which will guarantee the moral integrity of the 
people.” 

He points out that the American people have signally failed in the task 
of moral and religious education. There is an appalling spiritual illiteracy 
throughout the country. The church has not yet recognized the educa- 
tional method as an agency of evangelism and religious nurture. There is 
an apathetic clergy and an uninformed and therefore disinterested lay 
membership in our American churches. There has been, and is at the pres- 
ent, strife between official and voluntary agencies of religious education. 

As a means of improving this situation, Mr. Athearn proposes that 
we build from the local schools #p to the national boards, rather than 
build from the national boards down to the local schools. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, the idea is sound. Religious education cannot but be im- 
proved by professional supervision in the local community, with wider 
conferences between supervisors and directors to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences. The picture of educational co-operation on the part of the local 
churches is an alluring one. As Mr. Athearn says, ‘‘Psychological princi- 
ples rather than denominational interests will then be the subjects of 
debate in council meetings.”” There is no sound reason why religious edu- 
cation should not become a community project, with denominational and 
inter-denominational machinery being drawn upon as they are needed for 
the furtherance of the project. And when this condition does prevail, it is 
safe to predict that apathy on the part of laymen and disinterest on the 
part of teachers will vanish in the unity of a common purpose. 

The book is popular in style, being professedly for the education of 
the lay reader. While many might question the wisdom of a seeming 
attempt to alienate support from already existing agencies of religious 
education, especially in a critical transition period, Mr. Athearn clearly 
indicates that such agencies have a place, but a place that needs to be re- 
conceived. Their function would be more advisory than promotional. 
Although the reviewer cannot share the author’s fear of pragmatism and 
behavioristic psychology, he is fully aware that Mr. Athearn represents a 
large group of serious thinkers in the field who are convinced that “reli- 
gious education” means something more than “education,” even when 
liberally interpreted. The issue cannot be evaded and will sooner or 
later have to be brought even more largely into the realm of open dis- 
cussion. 

The emphasis upon bringing religion into closer relationship with life 
is continued in Professor Coe’s What Ails Our Youth? The question is be- 
ing asked by many leaders and is being answered in diverse ways. Pro- 
fessor Coe passes over the superficial answers and cuts down to the heart 
of the matter. The twentieth-century world presents difficult problems of 
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living and of adjustment, and the maladjustment of society communicates 
itself to the young people. 

Education should help to re-create purposes, but education is still 
pretty much on the water-pitcher basis. The student is not trained to 
think for himself. Through our failure to relate knowledge to living pur- 
poses, we have sadly dulled intellectual interest and initiative. The health 
of society depends upon making changes when they are needed. Educa- 
tion should be the brain and heart of social variation. 

Somewhere along the line a slip has occurred between youth and 
religion. Religion, instead of appealing to youth as a glorious adventure, 
has somehow become an aside, “‘a polite and respectable amiability.”’ Our 
religious academies and colleges not only lack religion, but there is a lack 
in the religion they have. Religion is not conceived as growth or as hav- 
ing a vital relationship to the practical affairs of everyday life. Says Pro- 
fessor Coe, “Unless we can bring ourselves to tell students that our reli- 
gion is still in the making, that it partakes of our faults, and that each 
generation of youth has the privilege of entering into it with free creativ- 
ity, we simply cannot reach the depths of youth.” 

And Professor Coe is right. There is a rare feeling of discovery when 
one first feels one’s self to be taking a part in the great co-operative enter- 
prise of humanity. Many a youth will bear witness to a sudden new sense 
of responsibility and to an awakened interest in what he had hitherto con- 
ceived as a moribund religion. Religion needs the critical spirit and the 
unconventionality of youth. “Maturity, given isolated control, can pro- 
duce certain sorts of institutional efficiency, but it cannot prevent, it does 
not see the need of preventing, the institutional mechanization that pro- 
duces ultimate decrepitude.” 

If the ailment of youth is to be corrected, it will be brought about in 
large measure by the same corrective emphasized throughout this entire 
study—purposeful activity—through dealing creatively with specific life 
problems. Our religion, our social life, and our institutions are in the mak- 
ing, and, except we are courting disaster, childhood, youth, and maturity 
must each make its distinctive and co-operative contribution. 

Professor Coe’s book is a splendid example of the fact that youth is a 
spirit rather than an age. It is the rare individual who, though himself 
living in his second half-century, can interpret the faults of youth in such 
a way as to win the assent of even the most critical among them. And yet 
Professor Coe has done just this. The person set in his ways, who is pained 
by new ideas, should pass this book by, for it will cause him to think; the 
open-minded will give it a hearty welcome. 

CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. Poona City, India: Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research, 1924. 93 pages. 
Part II of the fifth volume of reports continuing the presentation of findings re- 
garding documents, inscriptions, and special historical studies. 


BERTHOLET, ALFRED, and LEHMANN, Epuarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. 

Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1924. 127 pages. M. 3. 

This work continues the publication of the new and enlarged edition of the valuable 
handbook originally edited by Chantepie de la Saussaye. In this section are included 
Parts I and II of the first volume—Zur Geschichte der Religionsgeschichte and Erschein- 
ungs und Ideenwelt der Religionen, both by Professor E. Lehmann, of Lund. 


BERTHOLET, ALFRED, and LEHMANN, Epuarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. 
(Die Inder, by Sten Konow [Kristiania].) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1924. 128 pages. M. 3. 

The first part of the second volume of this group of studies of the world-religions 
given to the public long ago under the editorship of Chantepie dela Saussaye. The third 
edition was exhausted before the war. Death has taken many of the scholars instru- 
mental in the making of earlier editions. This fourth edition appears with a new staff, 
is thoroughly revised, and brings the bibliography up to date. The work here noted 
deals with India. 


BERTHOLET, ALFRED, and LEHMANN, Epuarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. 
Band I. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1924. 128 pages. M. 3. 
The third section of the same work, including Die Religion der Naturvilker, by 

Professor B. Ankermann, of Berlin; Die Chinesen, by Professor O. Franke, of Berlin. 


DasGupta, SURENDRANARH. Yoga as Philosophy and Religion. New York: 
Dutton, 1924. x-+200 pages. $4.25. 
A condensed and simplified interpretation of the Yoga system of India by a scholar 
who is thoroughly at home in the whole range of Indian philosophy. The work is based 
upon the Yoga-Sitra of Patanjali and its many commentaries, 


GUILLAUME, ALFRED. The Traditions of Islam. New York: Oxford University 

Press (American Branch), 1924. 184 pages. $3.50. 

A most welcome interpretation of the evolution of Hadith in Islam. The author 
indicates the conflict of interests from which it arose. A noteworthy chapter deals with 
the criticism of the traditions by Muslim scholars. The book will help toward an under- 
standing of the influences which shaped the orthodoxy of Islam. 
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HACKMANN, Dr. H. Laien-Buddhismus in China. Gotha: Perthes, 1924. xvi+ 

347 pages. M. 12. 

This book is a translation of a Chinese work on Buddhism written by a layman in 
the middle of the twelfth century. Wang Jih Hsiu was a public official. On that account 
Professor Hackmann feels that we may get from this document an insight into the 
Buddhism of China, as a folk-religion. The period is important for the development of 
religion in China. This work is, therefore, especially welcome. 


Hass, D. Hans (ed.). Die dgyptische Religion (Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte). 
Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1924. viii pages and 166 
illustrations on 60 plates. M. 6.80. 

Dr. Hans Bonnet, to whom this section is due, has given a very convenient, though 
rather awkwardly worded, summary of our current knowledge of Egyptian religion. 
His introduction unifies the 166 illustrations, which, on the one hand, serve as docu- 
mentary proofs, and, on the other, visualize for the reader the various aspects of Egyp- 
tian faith. Topics dealt with are origins, nature, and forms of deities; temple archi- 
tecture and cult, offerings, and priests; burial customs, rites for the dead, and mortuary 
gods; religious mysteries, magic, and amulets. 

Lacére, Féuix. L’histoire romanesque d’Udayan Roi de Vatsa. Paris: Editions 
Bossard, 1924. 145 pages. 21 fr. 

This is the tenth of the admirable series, “Les Classiques de |’Orient.’’ The story 
is selected from the Katha-sarit-sagara of Somadeva, a writer of the eleventh century in 
Kashmir. These works are beautifully printed and illustrated with wood cuts. 
Macrig, J. M. Myths and Legends of India. New York: Scribner’s, 1924. 

xxiv+333 pages. $2.75. 

Gathered, far and wide, from the Epic literature of India, these stories will give an 
insight into the humor, thought-forms, and imagination of the race. 


S1ncH, SADHU SuNDAR. Das Suchen nach Gott. (Friedrich Heiler, ed.) Munich: 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1925. 94 pages. M. 2. 
A study of the teachings of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity, in which 
this Hindu saint exalts the religion of Christ. The translation is made from the English 
version and supplemented by an appreciative essay by the translator. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
STRICKLAND, FRANCIS L. Psychology of Religious Experience. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1924. 320 pages. $2.00. 

A psychological defense of a definition of religion as a relation to the Superhuman 
Personality. An insistence that the religious experience can only be fully studied by one 
who shares it. The author seems to find validation of ideas of reality in the feeling 
values that they have in experience. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 
ADOLPH, HEINRICH. Organische Grundlagen der Religion. Giessen: Tépelmann, 
1924. 112 pages. M. 2.50. 
The old type of Absolute no longer satisfies the thinker confronted with the bio- 
logical, psychological, and social sciences. Moreover, mechanism always threatens. 
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This essay is an interesting effort to save, for religion, the old values of security and 
unity, using the analogy of the organism as an organizing principle. 
BORNHAUSEN, Karu. Vom christlichen Sinn des deutschen Idealismus. Stuttgart: 

Perthes, 1924. v+38 pages. 

The author holds that the idealism of Schiller, Kant, and Goethe with its emphasis 
on freedom, God, and immortality is alone able to give Christianity an important rdéle 
in our present world as transformed by scientific enlightenment and ethical self-reliance. 
It alone bridges the gap between the sacred and the morally good, religion and morality, 
which the history of religions manifests. The moral activism of idealism is anchored in 
the sense of the sacred attaching to the moral law. 


CAHN, Ernst. Christentum und Wirtschaftsethik. Stuttgart: Perthes, 1924. 27 

pages. M. 80. 

A pamphlet recognizing clearly that Christianity has no a priori social program. 
Its contribution to modern economic development is the inculcation of a sense of re- 
sponsibility to God which will induce men to think of their activities in terms of a 
Christian vocation. 

Epwarps, D. MIAt. The Philosophy of Religion. New York: Doran, 1924. 

318 pages. $1.75. 

An interesting and suggestive approach to the philosophy of religion by way of 
anthropology, psychology, and history of religions. The author is able to find justifica- 
tion for a philosophy of religion in the form of a glorified personal idealism. 
HEERMANCE, EDGAR L. Codes of Ethics. Burlington, Vt.: Free Press Printing 

Co., 1924. vilit525 pages. $4.00. 

A collection of the codes of ethics adopted by 133 different trades and professions. 
The volume is thus a valuable source-book for students of ethical standards. 


RaSHDALL, Hastincs. The Theory of Good and Evil. Two volumes. New York: 
Oxford University Press (American Branch), 1924. xx+ 312 and xv+464 
pages. $6.00. 

A second edition of the work first published in 1907. The present printing embodies 
a few minor verbal corrections, but the main content of the work is essentially un 
changed, 

SCHILLER, FERDINAND CANNING Scott. Problems of Belief. New York: Doran, 
1924. 194 pages. $1.25. 

A keen and unusually suggestive analysis of various kinds of belief which are cur- 
rent. Such chapter headings as “Half-Beliefs,” “Dishonest Beliefs,” “Make-Believe 
and Fiction,” are alluring. The practical human factors entering into any belief or 
system of beliefs are clearly revealed; and the emptiness of some logical disputes is 


thereby disclosed. 


Warp, STEPHEN. Ethics. An Historical Introduction. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (American Branch), 1924. 96 pages. $1.00. 

To cover the entire history of Occidental ethics in less than one hundred pages 
would seem to be an impossible undertaking. This little volume is, however, unusually 
readable; and the skilful and clear selection and exposition of a few dominant ethical 
questions gives to the volume a real value both for those who already know something 
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about the history of ethics and for those who want an elementary introduction to the 
subject. 


Winscu, Georc. Gotteserfahrung und sitiliche Tat bei Luther. Stuttgart: Per- 
thes, 1924. 77 pages. M. 1.50. 
A very suggestive study of Luther’s ethics, calling attention to the fact that Luther 
regarded social institutions as static affairs existing because of the will of God. This 
Lutheran interpretation is set in clear contrast with the spirit of modern social ethics. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
Lops, A. Jean Astruc et la critique biblique au XVII Siécle. Paris: Librairie 

Istra, 1924. 85 pages. 

In 1753 A.D., Astruc, a famous French physician, published his Conjectures, in 
which he announced the discovery of two separate documentary sources in Genesis. 
This brochure contains a brief biography of Astruc by Alphandery, and a critical his- 
tory of Pentateuchal discussion in the eighteenth century by Lods. It is a valuable 
addition to the bibliography of Pentateuchal criticism. 


McFapyeEN, J. E. Key to the Exercises in the Late Professor A. B. Davidson’s 
Revised Introductory Hebrew Grammar. With Explanatory Notes. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1924. Pp. x+145. $3.50. 

This is what in academic slang is known as a “pony.” It contains all the exercises 
expected of the student in Davidson’s textbook fully worked out and provided with 
the necessary explanations. McFadyen assumes much as to the strength of character 
of Scotch students and as to their genuine zeal for learning. 

Morratt, JAMES. The Old Testament. A New Translation. New York: Doran, 
1924. x+560 pages. $2.50. 

This is the first volume and contains the Pentateuch and all the historical books. 
A second volume will include the prophets and the poetical books. The English of this 
rendering is fresh and vigorous. In the Pentateuch the J and E documents are distin- 
guished by the use of a different type, and the text is somewhat transposed in order to 
indicate the continuity of a document. 


Sanps, P. S. Literary Genius of the Old Testament. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (American Branch), 1924. 120 pages. $1.50. 

A very well-organized series of lessons upon the Old Testament as a collection of 
great literature. The Authorized Version is the basis of the lessons. After a brief Intro- 
duction setting forth the absolutely essential facts of the history of the people and 
the literature, the book devotes itself to an analysis and exposition of the purely literary 
aspects of the writings. It is the best brief study of these questions. 


Wiener, Haroip M. Early Hebrew History and Other Studies. London: Robert 

Scott, 1924. ix-+117 pages. 55. 

Wiener is one of the most careful exponents of the traditional treatment of the Old 
Testament. Here he takes for granted the unity and genuineness of the Pentateuchal 
narrative, and starting from this presupposition makes a suggestive and interesting 
study of early Hebrew history. Another study dealing with individual responsibility, 
among other things, confines itself to German studies of the subject, though the first 
contribution in modern times was written in English. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
Davirs, TREvor H. The Inner Circle: Studies in the Associates of Jesus. New 
York: Doran, 1924. 315 pages. $2.50. 
The substance of a series of sermons on the general subject of the life and work of 
Jesus grouped around the names of personal actors in the history. 
GRosE, HowaRD B. “Never Man So Spake.’ New York: Doran, 1924. 267 


pages. $1.75. 


An exposition of the teaching of Jesus as contained in the four gospels, the purpose 
of the work being edification rather than the presentation of critically verified results, 
Ross, J. J. Breaking the Seals. New York: Revell, 1924. 221 pages. $1.50. 

A sermonic type of interpretation dealing with the symbols in the Book of Revela- 


tion. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Bonpartri, P. Guipo. Gioachinismo e francescanesimo nel dugento. Tip. Porzi- 
uncola: S$. Maria Degli Angeli, 1924. xit+-164 pages. 

A well-documented study of the influence of the teachings of Joachim of Floris 
upon the Franciscans, especially the more rigorous “Spirituals,” in Italy and France 
during the thirteenth century. 

Foaxes-Jacxson, F. J. Zhe History of the Christian Church from the Earliest 

Times to A.D. 461. New York: Doran, 1924. xxiv-+648 pages. $3.00. 

It is now nearly thirty-five years since this book was first published in England, 
where the sixth edition appeared over ten years ago, of which the present volume is an 
unaltered reprint. 

JACKSON, GEORGE. Collier of Manchester. New York: Doran, 1924. x+207 
pages. $2.00. 

A vivid and revealing biography of Collier, of the Manchester Mission, by one who 
knew and understood him. The personal characteristics of Collier are graphically 
sketched and the purposes which guided him are clearly presented. It is a tonic biog- 
raphy, well printed, and has an Index. 

MULLER, KARL. Kirchengeschichte. Erster Band. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 

(Paul Siebeck), 1924. xti+316 pages. M. 7. 

Although a ‘‘second edition” of a work that has been standard for over thirty years, 
the revision has been so thorough and extensive that the present edition is virtually a 
new book. This first Lieferung brings the narrative down to about the middle of the 
third century. 

Rose, H. J. The Roman Questions of Plutarch. New York: Oxford University 

Press (American Branch), 1924. 220 pages. $4.20. 

A work of prime importance for a knowledge of Roman religion, and thus inci- 
dentally of interest to students of early Christianity who view the rise of the new reli- 


gion in its environmental relations. 


DOCTRINAL 
BROSNAN, WILLIAM J, God and Reason. New York: Fordham University Press, 


1924. 227 pages. 
A typical] Roman Catholic work, setting forth the doctrine of God on the basis of 
scholastic metaphysics, with a detailed and elaborate consideration of modern philo- 
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sophical and theological works on the subject. American writers receive much attention. 
The book is an effective apologetic from the Roman Catholic point of view. 


Capot, Puiu. The Sense of Immortality, Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1924. 50 pages. $1.00. 

A confession of faith by a man who at fifty years of age passed through a vivid 
experience of conversion. His thesis is that when a person experiences the reality of 
God, he intuitively feels himself to be so united with God as to be immortal. If the 
conception of immortality be discussed apart from this religious basis it suggests doubt 
rather than faith. 


CooreR, Joun M. Religion Outlines for Colleges. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
Education Press, 1924. xit++-200 pages. $1.00. 


A well-written popular presentation of moral ideals from the Roman Catholic 
point of view. It is the first of four textbooks, intended to cover in an elementary, 
practical way the essentials of Catholicism. This book might well be carefully read by 
prejudiced Protestants. It exhibits a serious attention to the details of moral living, and 
a good grasp of social conditions which must be faced. 


GotpsaatH, WitttAM M. Evolution or Christianity? St. Louis: Anderson Press, 

1924. 144 pages. $o.50. 

An earnest and painstaking attempt to show the crudities, fallacies, and evasions 
found in current attacks on the evolutionary hypothesis. The author is a trained biol- 
ogist, and handles his materia] with confidence. 

Honest Liberty in the Church. New York: Macmillan, 1924. xvii+-408 pages. 
$2.25. 

A report of the papers and addresses at the Church Congress held in Boston in the 
spring of 1924. The fact that this marked the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress gave 
especial interest to the proceedings. The discussions ranged from theological questions 
to social and industria] problems. The papers give evidence of the wide variety of 
theological attitude in the Episcopal church. Staunch defenders of the integrity and 
authority of the creeds were confronted by critics more or less radical. Yet the diversi- 
ties of opinion were courteously treated, and the unifying factor of loyalty to the church 
was always in evidence. 


Hucnes, H. Marpwyn. What Is the Atonement? New York: Doran, 1925. 173 
pages. $1.60. 

A valiant attempt to give to the familiar phraseology of the doctrine of salvation 
through the death of Christ a meaning which shall avoid the difficulties felt by a modern 
mind. What the author really believes is that the redemptive love of God finds a better 
way of dealing with sin than that of exacting penalty. The cross saves men by revealing 
the true character of God. The book would have gained much if the traditional doctrine 
had been set in its historical environment instead of being regarded as a dogma to be 


explained. 


KATTENBUSCH, FERDINAND. Die deutsche evangelische Theologie seit Schieier- 
macher. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1924, vii+124 pages. 

A re-writing of the author’s well-known survey, originally entitled Vow Schleier- 
macher su Ritschl. It is over thirty years since this was first published. Then the influ- 
ence of Ritschl was at its climax. Today that influence has largely come to an end. 
The present work attempts to interpret the later currents in theology, and concludes 
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with an appeal for a better appreciation of Luther’s insight into the central position of 
Christ in theology. 

LowRiE£, WALTER. Problems of Church Unity. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1924. xiv-+328 pages. $3.00. 

A book full of candid observations, The author feels that there is no hope for 
church unity, so long as the question of organization in accordance with an alleged 
divine law is put foremost. There must first be a unified religious life. He devotes most 
of his space to a discussion of the way in which to promote this, and commends what 
is to a}] intents and purposes the Anglican program of worship. He feels that if all Chris- 
tians were cnuited to use this program, instead of being excluded if they declined, a com- 


mon Christian sentiment would be developed. 


McCatt, Oswatp W. S. Cardinals of Fatth. New York: Abingdon Press, 1924. 

215 pages. $1.50. 

Popular addresses, indicating in edifying fashion certain spiritual meanings which 
may be grouped around familiar words—God, prayer, Jesus, salvation, the church, 
revelation, etc. 

Moran, HuGH ANDERSON. A Creed for College Men. New York: Macmillan, 

1924. 149 pages. $1.25. 

The title is unfortunate. The book consists of a series of apologetic arguments, 
designed to show the reasonableness of some of the important conceptions of the Chris- 
tian faith. But traditional terms are so blended with modern scientific and philosophical 
ideas that the reader is often somewhat uncertain just what has been established. The 
discussions stimulate thinking; but one who looks here for anything resembling a creed 
will search in vain. Moreover, the solutions suggested are for the most part too easily 
gained to satisfy the questionings of thoroughly critical minds. 


Rave, Martin. Glaubenslehre. Erster Band: Gott. Stuttgart: Perthes, 1924. 

xii+182 pages. M. 3.50. 

The first of three small volumes covering the author’s lectures on ‘‘Dogmatics”’ in 
the University of Marburg. In general, the book reflects the influence of Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl, but is marked by an original arrangement of materials, and an attractive, 
at times colloquial, style, expressing the practical religious purpose of the writer. Even 
so, there seems to an American reader to be considerable attention given to problems 
set by the theological scholasticism of the past. 

Tetcu, Dr. CAaRLo. Epitome Theologiae Moralis universae. Innsbruck: Rauch, 

1924. xliit+571 pages. M. 4. 

A sixth edition of a well-organized brief compendium of Roman Catholic defini- 
tions and principles in the realm of morals. This edition contains a few revisions of de- 
tails, but covers the same ground as the previous edition. 


TEMPLE, WILLIAM. Christ the Truth. New York: Macmillan, 1924. xv+341 
pages. $2.50. 

An original and thought-provoking book. Starting with the thesis that dynamic 
Will rather than static essence is the ultimate category, the author depicts God as the 
immanent, eternally creative Will. The significance of Jesus is also found in the char- 
acter of his will. To identify the creative purpose of Christ with God’s creative purpose 
makes Jesus essentially one with God. The book “hus combines the orthodox Chris- 
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tology with a decidedly modernist meaning. The result is a brilliantly suggestive inter- 
pretation with considerable indulgence in scholastic logomachy. 


TSANOFF, RADSLAV A. The Problem of Immortality. New York: Macmillan, 

1924. Vilit-418 pages. $3.00. 

A rather elaborate survey of the conceptions of personality and of immortality held 
by various thinkers in various ages and Jands, The volume contains a vast amount of 
material, arranged topically and treated rather discursively. The author conceives per- 
sonality as an individualized creative bearer of values. Persons must look forward in- 
definitely to a continuance of creative experience, otherwise they would cease to be 
persons. 


Woops, HENRY. Augustine and Evolution. Universal Knowledge Foundation, 
1924. ix+148 pages, $1.60, 
A Roman Catholic scholar proves that Augustine did not advocate the modern 
doctrine of evolution, 


CONCERNING RELIGIOUS PROJECTS 


BUTTERFIELD, KENYON L. A Christian Program for the Rural Community. New 

York: Doran, 1923. 188 pages. $1.50. 

The Fondren lectures for 1923. President Butterfield is an outstanding authority 
on rural-life questions, and presents the economic and ethical phases of rural advance. 
He advances the fundamental social principles that apply to rural life and applies them 
to the rural conditions as related to the rura) institutions and practices. He thinks of 
the church as an institution whose task is to lead in formulating and carrying out a 
Christian program of the rural community. He places the spiritual function of the 
church above the question of institutional organization. 


LECKIE, J. H. The Vocation of the Church. New York: Doran, 1924. 255 pages. 
$1.50. 

This is a careful study, clearly written, of the origin of the Christian church and of 
its vocation in the modern world. The latter classifies the material under the suggestive 
captions of the Church as Prophet, Priest, and Servant of the Kingdom. It is a volume 
in the “Living Church Series.” 


Two UNIVERSITY MEN. Modern Evangelistic Movements. New York: Doran, 

1924. 167 pages. $1.75. 

Another volume in the series ‘Handbooks of Modern Evangelism.” The evangel- 
istic factors in ten of the more significant modern religious movements and institutions 
are studied. These are most apparent in the Salvation Army and Christian Social Move- 
ment; less clear in the case of the Social Settlements. The volume is informing. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


DEBARDELEBEN, MAry. Better Americans. Number Two. (‘“The Better Amer- 
ica Series.’”’) New York: Council of Women for Home Missions and Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 1924. v+121 pages. $0.75. 

A textbook for the teacher of “Junior Home Mission Courses.” Twelve lesson 
programs are furnished consisting of practical suggestions, devotional features, and 
life-stories of notable Americans of foreign birth. 


, 
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KERSCHNER, MABEL GARDNER. Young China. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, 1924. 94 pages. $0.50. 

A handbook for intermediates, giving method and technique for stimulating a liv- 
ing interest in the Chinese people. The method recognizes that real interest inheres in 
worth-challenging activities. Accordingly, the book sets forth series of activities, ten 
in number, instead of Lesson I, Lesson IT, etc., as books generally do. This emphasis 
upon activities is constantly carried out and illustrates the better way now being de- 
veloped in religious education. 

MILLER, CATHERINE ATKINSON. Chinese Ginger. New York: Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 1924. viii+85 pages. $0.50. 

A series of games and recreation events intended to make Chinese ways familiar to 
old and young. The conception of the book is a good one, but the author’s pedagogy is 
very faulty. She starts out with the notion that everyone is “near-sighted” and needs 
to be shown; that all play and dramatic impersonation must be “directed” and kept 
under “discipline.” The author writes like one of these very capable persons who direct 
everything and everybody, but with uncertain, if not definitely negative, educational 
results. Some are finding that people are capable of creating expression. The author of 
this booklet seems to have no such realization. 


Wuittey, Mary THEoporA. Boys and Girls in Other Lands. (Teacher’s Man- 
ual.) New York: Abingdon Press, 1924. go pages. $0.90. 

A teacher’s manual, for the study-book of the same title, giving practical sugges- 
tions and full Bibliography. 

WuiTLey, Mary THEODORA. Boys and Girls in Other Lands. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1924. 222 pages. $1.00. 

Thirty-two lessons on interesting features of the daily life of as many different 
countries, calling attention to the common human interests of mankind. For children 
of the fourth grade. 

SERMONS 
BRAUNSTEIN, RicHARD. The Bridge Builders. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1924. 154 pages. $1.00. 

Nine forceful sermons on familiar subjects concerned with daily life. Many fresh 
illustrations and keen bits of insight into the meaning of life. 


Guitp, LEwis THURBER. The Romance of Religion. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1924. 285 pages. $1.75. 

Fifteen sermons; breezy titles (“Through Mother to God” and “Bringing Up 
Father’’); deft turns and humorous touches; tender and genuine sentiment that brings a 
little choke into the throat occasionally even from cold type; and a human insight and 
sympathy that make the sermons pleasant. 


StTmcer, WitutAM L. A Book of Sunsets. New York: Abingdon Press, 1924. 

104 pages. $1.00. 

Dr. Stidger uses his camera and his pen here to paint more than a dozen sunsets 
as he has seen them. One feels on laying down the book that the “heavens declare the 
glory of God” indeed; but we see it more clearly when someone like the writer makes 
the vision plain. 











